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Ir rank and fortune were the criterion of genius, talent would be monopo- 
lized by wealth and title, and the aristocracy of power would extend its 
influence over the dominions of science. Happily, however, neither an 
extensive domain, nor hereditary descent, is the standard by which to 
measure mental energy. The castes of India have not yet established their 
thrones in the regions of thought. The human mind still expatiates in all 
the glory of unbounded freedom, and the sparklings of its emanations are 
equally brilliant, whether they arise from the poor man’s cottage, or the 
palace of a prince. : 4 

It is to the energies of genius im humble life, that scien@é is chiefly 
indebted for its most valuable discoveries, and the extension f its-empire ; 
and the names which it has rescued from obscurity, and inscribéd on the 
pedestal of fame, will remain with unfading lustre, when those of kings and 
heroes are erased from her tablet, or rendered illegible by the corrosions of 
the blood with which they were originally written. 

A Brindley, a Watt, a Rennie, a Davy, are» names that never will be 
forgotten. From these, and such as these, both among the living and the 
dead, we have selected many illustrious examples, and we have now the 
pleasure of augmenting the number, by introducing to our readers the subject 
of this memoir. 

Mr. Tuomas Tetrorp is a native of Scotland, where he was born in the 
year 1757. The place of his nativity was in the pastoral valley of Eskdale, 
a district in the county of Dumfries. His parents occupied a station im 
the humble walks of life, which, without amassing wealth, they filled with 
becoming respectability. His education was limited, both in duration and 
extent. The parochial school of Westerkirk was his only seminary, and 
here nothing beyond the simple elements of learning was to be acquired. 

At the age of fourteen, Mr. Telford was bound an apprentice to an emi- 
nent builder, in the county that gave him birth; and, having obtained a 
competent knowledge of his business, on the expiration of his term, he for 
some years practised the same profession in his native district. The south- 
ern counties of Scotland, however, at this time furnished but little encou- 
ragement for talent; and, as a natural consequence, industry found but 
a scanty reward. Convinced of these facts, he resolved to leave his 
native abode, and, reducing resolution to practice, he repaired to Edin- 
burgh, where he continued, by unremitting application, to study the prin- 
ciples of architecture, agreeably to the rules of science. Here he remained 
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until the year 1782, when, having made a commendable proficiency, he 
left the Scottish for the British metropolis, and came to London under the 
patronage of the late Sir William Pulteney, (originally Johnstone,) and 
the family of Pasley, who were natives of the parish of Westerkirk. 

The talents and industry of Mr. Telford, fostered by this patronage, on 
his arrival in England, did not long remain unnoticed or unemployed. 
His progress was not rapid, but it was steady and always advancing; and 
every new opportunity of displaying his taste, science, and genius, extended 
his fame, and paved the way to new enterprises and acquisitions. 

The first public employment in which we find Mr. Telford engaged was, 
that of superintending some works belonging to Government in Portsmouth 
Dock-yard. The duties of this undertaking were discharged with so much 
fidelity and care, as to give complete satisfaction to the commissioners, 
and to ensure the future exercise of his talents and services. Hence, in 
1787, he was appointed surveyor of the public works in the rich and exten- 
sive county of Salop; and it is pleasing to add, that this situation he retains 
to the present a: 

In 1790 Mr. Telford was employed by the British Fishery Society, to 
inspect the harbours at their several stations, and to devise a plan for an 
extensive establishment at Wick in the county of Caithness. This work 
was regularly accomplished, and it has been the chief centre of the herring 
fishery on that coast, under the name of Pulteney Town. 

During the same year, 1790, an extensive inland navigation, in length 
about one hundred miles, called the Ellesmere Canal, was confided to 
Mr. Telford’s general management. This, in its track along the base of 
the Welsh hills, passes over the aqueducts of Pont y Cysylte, and Chirk. 
The former, one thousand feet long, and one a and twenty-eight 
feet high; and the latter, six hundred feet long, and seventy feet high, 
were constructed according to his plans, and under his direction. 

In the years 1803 and 1804, the parliamentary commissioners for making 
roads wh building bridges in the Highlands of Scotland, and also for 
making the Caledonian canal, appointed Mr. Telford their engineer. 
Under the former board, eleven hundred bridges, two of one hundred and 
fifty feet span, were built, and eight hundred and sixty miles of new road 
were made ; and under the latter Board, the Caledonian Canal, of unusually 
large dimensions, was constructed. 

Under the Road Commissioners, on the Glasgow, Carlisle, and Lanark- 
shire Roads, thirty bridges, one of one hundred and fifty feet span, and 
another one hundred and twenty-two feet high, were constructed. Under 
the same Commissioners, and local Trustees, above thirty harbours were 
built ; some of which, as at Aberdeen and Dundee, are upon an extensive 
scale. At and adjoining to Edinburgh, two very lofty and expensive 
bridges were built from his design, and under his direction. He is also 
occasionally employed by the city of Glasgow. 

Nor were Mr. Telford’s labours and talents exclusively devoted to 
Scotland and Wales. In England his professional employment became 
very extensive. Five large bridges, over the river Severn, were executed 
after his plans. One of these was one hundred and thirty, another one 
hundred and fifty, and a third one hundred and seventy feet — In all 
the works to which the Commissioners for the Loan of Exchequer Bills 
granted aid, he acted as their engineer, which, in the aggregate, amounted 
to more than twenty instances. By the general Post Office, he has also been 
employed in making many extensive surveys in sundry districts of England, 
_ Scotland, and Wales. 
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As engineer to the Parliamentary Commissioners for improving the com- 
munication between London and Dublin, all the works on the Holyhead 
Road, including the Menai and Conway Bridges, were performed under 
Mr. Telford's direction, with the exception of the landing piers of Holy- 
head and Howth; for these he only completed. 

While the preceding works were being executed, several other branches 
of inland navigation were carried on under Mr. Telford’s direction. 
Among these may be named the Birmingham and Liverpool, and the 
Macclesfield, canals; the unrivalled improvements upon the old Birming- 
ham, and the extension of the Ellesmere and Chester canals. A new 
Tunnel also, three thousand yards in length, under the Harecastle Hill, on 
the{ summit of the Trent and Mersey canal, was conducted under his 
superintendence, as was likewise the improvement of the river Weaver 
Navigation, which is the outlet of the Cheshire Salt Works. 

In the metropolis, the St. Catherine’s Docks, at Tower-hill, were con- 
structed under Mr. Telford’s direction; and in the Fens, the New Outfall 
of the river Nene, and the drainage of the North Level, stand as memorials 
of his scientific skill, industry, and perseverance, 

Nor has the British empire alone been benefited by Mr. Telford’s genius. 
In the year 1808, he was me ee by the Swedish government to survey 
the ground, and lay out an inland navigation, through the central parts of 
that kingdom. The design of this undertaking was, to connect the great 
fresh-water Lakes, and to form a direct communication by water between 
the North Sea at Gothenburg, and the Baltic at Soderkoping. 

In 1813, Mr. Telford again visited Sweden, taking with him some expe- 
rienced British workmen, with such suitable materials as were wanted. 
Here he inspected the work in its progressive state, and superintended 
such branches as required practical observation. This gigantic undertaking 
has been fully accomplished, notwithstanding the numerous obstacles it 
became necessary to surmount. The communication between the lakes 
has been in active operation for several years; and the whole works being 
in a state of completion, the entire intercourse between the Baltic and the 
North Sea will be opened in October of the present year. 

In addition to the honorary distinction of F.R.S. awarded to Mr. Telford 
by the Royal Societies of London and of Edinburgh, his name stands con- 
spicuously among the most celebrated engineers of our country. 

In 1818, an institution of civil engineers was established, which, being 
found of practical utility, was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1828. 
Of this institution, from its primary commencement, Mr. Telford has been 
annually elected president. This tribute of respect, due to transcendent 
talents, is cheerfully paid by its numerous members. 

This useful society consists of men eminent for experience and practical 
skill; and of young persons desirous of acquiring information on the 
various subjects connected with the profession of a civil engineer. Although 
at the meetings, theory cannot be excluded, yet the main purpose is, to 
obtain practical facts. Hence, notes are taken of what is verbally com- 
municated ; and these, together with what is furnished in writing, are 
registered for the use of the members. By these means, a valuable mass 
of practical information has already been accumulated, and every meeting 
adds something to the general stock. This institution at present consists of 
two hundred members, resident not only in the British Isles, but in Russia, 
Germany, France, Holland, and India. 

Mr. Telford, as may be gathered from the year of his birth, is now 
seventy-five years of age; and if months and weeks are taken into the 
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account, he will be found in his seventy-sixth year. 


TRIUMPH OF FEELING, 


He is, nevertheless, 
strong, hale, and active, capable of forming canals, building bridges, arid 
excavating docks. He has, however, already accomplished a sufficiency to 
be ranked among the benefactors of his country, and to obtain a ve in 


the archives of immortality. His numerous works will furnish best 
eulogium on his talents and industry, and stand as a proud memorial to 
future generations, of what sterling genius, accompanied with perseverance, 
has actually accomplished. 

To the youthful aspirant after scientific knowledge that may be reduced 
to practical utility, such examples are powerful in their operation, and 
beneficial in their results. The ascent to the temple of fame may seem 
steep and difficult, but obstacles that have been overcome, cease to be 
insurmountable. Persevering efforts, though commencing under inaus- 
picious circumstances, rarely prove unsuccessful; and he who excels, 
scarcely ever remains unrewarded. There is no department in mechanics, 
arts, or sciences, that is placed beyond the reach of improvement, or inca- 
pable of a nearer approximation towards perfection. The ample field opens 
its gates to all who are willing to enter, and both to the enterprising and 
the indolent we would say, “Go copy the example, and imitate the conduct, 
of Mr. Thomas Telford.” 

_ Seetegpeerenamnnampene 











THE TRIUMPH OF FEELING, 
(BY REV. J. YOUNG.) 





A mother’s Jove, ah, who can show it? 

A mother’s *f, ah, who would know it? 

A mother’s love, is nature's feeling : 

A mother’s grief,—past nature’s healing. 

A mother’s love, is strong,—deep,—thrilling, 
mother’s grief !—o’erwhelming,—killing ! 


Records. 





Tue revellers in the gay city of New York 
were still engaged in thought-diverting song 
and dance. The splendid drawing-rooms 
and extersive saloons blazed with unrivalled 
brilliancy, presenting a fac-simile of the 
beau ideal of the poet, such as the creative 

nius of the author of Lalla Rookh has 

rnished. Smiling beauty held its devotees 
entranced,—the worshippers of the baccha- 
nalian god bowed servilely before his shrine, 
and, by large and destructive potations 
from the grape, the juniper-berry, or dis- 
tillations from molasses, seemed to bid 
defiance to every attack which reason or 
reflection might make upon them,—all was 
noise,—motion,—hilarity. The blush of 
morning was already visible : still the song 
and the wassail rout were heard.—The 
mists which frequently envelop the Kit- 
fatany mountains, had fled before the 
bursting glory of the monarch of day,—still 
the dance was continued,—and thus, as if 
no heart heaved with any emotion other 
than perfect happiness would produce, the 
inhabitants hailed the anniversary of their 
Independence—at the jubilant celebration 
of it at New York. 


But there was one among the multitude, 
who participated not in the joyous festivity, 
whose heart beat not in unison with the 
high sounds of enjoyment which generally 
prevailed; she was a lonely cheerless 
widow. All night she had watched, and 
listened, and prayed, and wept. Yet no 
sound of approaching footsteps, such as 
she wished to hear, greeted her troubled 
spirit, the noisy din of the city rose and 
fell upon her ear, the song and the laugh 
were heard floating upon the thin silent 
ether, but these only added to her sorrow, 
and made the wo, that sat heavy upon her 
stricken heart, still heavier. Her neat and 
humble dwelling was situated at a short 
distance from the town ; it might have been 
called, and by some considered, lonely ! 
but it was not really so, for, like the highly 
favoured family of Bethany, she was fre- 
quently indulged with visits, enlivening 
visits, from Him, in spirit, who was in 
the habit of often making cheerful the 
abode of Lazarus and his sisters by his 
bodily presence. 

How many years had elapsed since Mrs. 
Bretange was called to shed the almost 
first tear of sorrow she had shed since she 
had borne that name,—occasioned by the 
death of the loved husband of her youth, 
I know not, nor shall I presume to con- 
jecture ; all I know is, that the ‘saya dis- 
pensation had given a check to her natural 
volatility, and thrown a pleasing serious- 
ness over her feelings and her person. 
The pleasures in which she had revelled, 
and the gay parties in which she had taken 
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the lead, lost for her their charms and 
attractions,—and hence they had been 
abandoned ; reflection followed, and evi- 
dence, which admitted not a question, was 
soon furnished, that in very mercy she had 
been afflicted. The defencelessness of 
widowhood was indeed experienced; vil- 
laius, assuming the address and name of 
we like vultures pouncing on their 
elpless prey, defrauded her, and, from 
circumstances of ease and respectability, 
she was reduced by fraud and rapine to 
comparative indigence. Still the elasticity 
of her mind rose above the depressing 
influence of her condition. The energy of 
female character shone out in her conspi- 
cuously, and, as riches made to themselves 
wings and fled away,—unearthly treasures 
opened to her awakened mind their invit- 
ing, satisfying charms,—grace gently led 
her to their possession,—and _ religion’s 
tried and never-failing consolations sup- 
ported her mind, and cheered her soul, 
and hence she struggled on with heroism 
such as genuine piety alone could have 
produced. 

One child, one only child, the offspring 
of devoted affection, was left—a lovely boy. 
In him, all her earthly cares centred. For 
him, she toiled and laboured. Over him, 
she shed the tears of fondness, such as a 
mother only could feel. If pious example 
could have influenced, exhortations have 
prevailed, or prayers have succeeded, the 
desires of her heart would have been rea- 
lized ;—Bernard would have walked in 
the paths his mother trod. But it was 
not so, For him, prayer had no attrac- 
tion,—religion no pleasure,—holiness no 
charms. The heart of his poor widowed 
mother bled with an agony such as de- 
scription fails to portray, as she beheld her 
son, her only son, advancing fast toward 
manhood, having no fear of God before 


his eyes, and no preparation for heaven in 
his heart. 
Years on, and Bernard had 


attained his twenty-fourth year, without 
any change being seen in his spirit or 
practice, except, indeed, from to 
worse. Still the fond mother fainted not, 
the yearning affection of her soul, as if 


gaining fresh energies as the depravity of 
her offspring was developed—like another 
Syrophenician matron, became _press- 


ingly importunate, and, with the spirit of 
the father of the faithful, she believed in 
hope, against hope; with the hand of faith, 
she put aside the curtain shadows which 
interpose betwixt the present and the future 
world, and with a strong mental vision, 
invigorated and cleared by the book of 
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inspiration, gazed on the scenes and conse- 
quences of the last day, 
“ That day of dread decision and despair, 
That day for which all other days were made.” 
She heard by imagination the decree go 
forth from the lips of the Judge,—‘ Let 
him that is filthy be filthy still,”—and 
seemed to listen to the appalling sentence, 
“ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 
She knew her child—her son—would be 
among that number, unless an act of sove- 
reign grace were now passed in his favour. 
The thought was crushtingly oppressive ; 
feeling appeared to have arisen to its ut- 
most altitude ; and, in an agony bordering 
on wildness, she implored, as she besought 
the Father of mercies—“ Save, oh, save my 
son, through Him who died, the just for the 
unjust, to bring sinners to God.” Such 


was the yment, and such were the 
feelings widow and the mother, as a 
new day upon our world, and while 


yet the gay and the thoughtless caroused 
in the beautiful city. Among that number 
was Bernard ; who, as the fourth hour of 
day was proclaimed by the announcers of 
time’s flight, entered the humble abode 
of his mother, under the infiuence of ine- 
briety. The worn-out watcher, overcome 
by anxiety and fatigue, had sunk into a 
state of partial forgetfulness ; and therefore, 
until late the next morning, Bernard 
encountered not the pleading eye, and 


grief-worn countenance of —— 

To follow the profligate prodigal throu 
all the labyrinthine wilds of folly which he 
trod, or to exhibit all the scenes of low 
profanity in which he revelled, would be 
to unclose a e, at which morality 
would turn pale, which credulity might 
call in question, and from which modesty 
would turn away her face in disgust and 
horror, Such exhibitions had better never 
be made; their very disclosure seems to 
diffuse a polluting influence, almost taint- 
ing all who look upon them. They pos- 
sess no feature ofa pleasing character to 
the eye of the pious, and their influence 
can never be otherwise than baneful to the 
inexperienced youth, or hardening to the 
dissolute adult. It will be sufficient for all 
the purposes intended by this sketch, to 
state, that he ran the lengths and breadths 
of wickedness—and appeared to have 
reached the heights, and to have fathomed 
the depths, of depravity. Of him it might 
have been said, 

Mercy did not soften him, 

Justice did not awe ; 

The gospel had no charms for him, 
He heeded not the law. 


But, madly on his ruin bent, 
He like an ox to slaughter went. 
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The history of the revival of religion in 
America, might, without impropriety, be 
contemplated as the history of a new epoch 
in the prospects and celebrity of that in- 
creasingly important country. However 
high America stood before, in a prospective 
point of view, and with whatever attention 
other and distant nations surveyed her, she 
has now advanced to a point of elevation, 
which commands the respect of powers, to 
which, before, she was comparatively un- 
known; and she will continue to advance, 
until the admiration and the fear of the 
other kingdoms of the world shall be 
offered as a tribute to her excellent great- 
ness. The purifying leaven which is now 
spreading through all ranks of her vast po- 
pulation, will present a renovated people, 
whose influence shall be as extensive as 
her resources are mighty. In this revival, 
the city of New York was favoured to share. 
The Spirit from on high was poured upon 
the people in such a degree, as before had 
been scarcely conceived. The fire ran, 
and its quickening influence was acknow- 
ledged by thousand, and tens of thou- 


That such as had waited and prayed for 
this manifestation of grace and mercy, 
should richly partake of, and rejoice in it, 
can create no surprise. Among that num- 
ber stood the pious Mrs. Bretange. If, be- 
fore this, the solicitude of her heart ran 
high, in reference to her profligate son ; from 
analogy it might be argued, if proof had 
not been afforded, that it would increase in 
the same ratio as her own spiritual know- 
ledge and experience advanced. Every 
motive which ingenuity could devise, and 
every argument which wisdom, and love, 
and zeal, could supply, were employed, to 
induce the son of many prayers to return 
from his evil way, and live. 

There was one feature in the character of 
Bernard which seemed to have been placed 
there as a redeeming quality, to save the 
whole from execration and abhorrence ; 
it was the strong affection which he bore 
towards his mother. It is indeed admitted, 
that this did not always operate ; ion 
led him frequently to perpetrate what his 
informed judgment reprobated. There 
were periods, however, when no pleasure, 
of which he was capable, could bear com- 


rare with what he experienced on 
Iding his mother happy. 

It was during one of these periods of 
rationality, and while the spirit of inquiry 
was strong and extensive, that the pious 
widow besought her wandering son to 
accompany her to the church which she 
constantly attended, and where multitudes, 


both of men and of women, had become 
obedient to the faith, For a few moments 
he treated the request, as he had often done 
on former occasions, with heartless raillery, 
but at length, won by the earnestness of his 
mother’s entreaty, he consented to accom- 
pany her. 

That a mother—a christian mother— 
should feel emotions, such as cold, caicu- 
lating theorists cannot even imagine, at 
beholding the sole object of her earthly 
affections and anxious solicitudes brought 
within the sound of the proclamation of 
those truths which are declared to be 
“the power of God unto salvation,” is not, 
cannot be surprising, even on natural prin- 
ciples. Admitting so much, (which ad- 
mission can only be made for argument’s 
sake,) as that enthusiasm, in the popular 
sense of that word, or the wild, uncontrollable 
sway of strongly excited imagination, work- 
ing on the animal passions, be the whole 
of what is generally denominated religious 
feeling,—still the enjoyment is real, al- 
though the nature of the enjoyment may 
not be correctly understood ;—while the 
recollection, that the’ same means as those 
now resorted to, produced the results ex- 
perienced, will naturally excite and encou- 
rage the pleasing anticipation, that similar 
effects may follow in the experience of 
those beloved. Or, supposing, even, that 
temporary delusion has obscured and be- 
wildered the intellectual part of its victim, 
still the delusion itself must be beneficial, 
while it begets an enlarged and holy philan- 
thropy in reference to others. 

Such were the noble and rational feelings 
which filled the bosom of Mrs. Bretange, 
while she gazed upon her son, as he took 
his seat in the temple of God. Every 
powerful appeal to the conscience, every 
alarming display of the evil and tendency 
of transgression, and every touching exhi- 
bition of the love of God, and of Christ, 
which fell from the lips of the energetic 
minister of mercy, fixed the inquiring eye 
of the watchful mother upon Bernard, 
while she raised her heart in unuttered 
supplication to the Spirit of truth, that He 
would enlighten the eyes of the under- 
standing, and take away the enmity of the 
heart of her son. Still no pleasing indi- 
cations were afforded, that her itions 
were granted, or that ignorance and depra- 
vity had been superseded by knowledge 
and purity. Thus the service closed, and 
the mother and son returned again to their 
dwelling : the widow, to weep and pray,— 
and Bernard, to act as if given up to the 
hardness of his heart, ps contempt of 
God’s holy will and commandments. 
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One part of the declared experience of 
the distinguished apostle of the Gentiles, is 
powerfully illustrative of the character and 
the feelings of the sorrowing mother on this 
occasion,— “ perplexed, but not in despair!” 
No !—to circumscribe either the mercy or 
the power of God, she felt would be im- 
pious, and, although cast down in her spirit, 
her hopes were not destroyed. She remem- 
bered the cheering promise,—“ I will con- 
tend with bim that contendeth with thee, 
and I will save thy children,”—and felt 
her faith encouraged ;—she contemplated 
the fact of that promise as actually accom- 
plished in innumerable instances, in a spi- 
ritual point of view, and was strengthened 
still to believe that 

Grace can renew, and grace alone, 
And what it can, it will; 


God will his pow’r and truth make known, 
His premises fulfil. 


Once again, the commanding eloquence 
of a mother’s love was poured forth by 
Mrs. Bretange, as she besought her dear 
Bernard to listen to the voice, and attend 
to the solicitation, of Him who requests, 
“My son, give me thine heart.”—‘To- 
night, Bernard,” she continued, entreat- 
ingly, as she pressed one of his hands be- 
tween her own, “to-night,” go and unite 
with those who ‘worship in spirit and in 
truth.” I regret that I cannot accompany 


_ you, but my health will not allow it. At 


your return, [ hope to receive some infor- 
mation of what you may hear, and by that 
means derive a satisfaction, which the 
ordinances of the sanctuary have not failed 
to afford me, now, for many years. You 
will go, will you not Bernard ?”—A tear 
started into her eye, as the request was 
urged,—it was irresistible,—the powerful 
feelings of the prodigal had as yet been 
only numbed, not entirely crushed,—he 
returned the pressure of the hand, and 
replied, “* Well, mother, as you wish it, I 
will go this once, although I had promised 
to spend this evening another way,—and 
yet,”—and he hesitated,“ will not some 
other time do as well?—I promise you.” 
The quick speaking eye of Mrs. Bretange, 
kindled with instant anxiety, and in a tone, 
solemn, yet affectionate, she observed, be- 
fore he had finished the sentence, 

“ Procrastination is the thief of time, 

Be wise to-day, ‘tis madness to defer.” 
Bernard, half reluctantly, promised, that 
for once it should be as his mother wished, 
and, after adjusting his dress for the occa- 
sion, departed. 

There are periods when the mind, for 
want of external objects, turns in upon 
itself; during which time, neither the so- 

« 


+. 


phistry of fallen nature, nor the objecting 
depravity of the heart, can furnish satisfac- 
tory apology for past conduct, or deprive 
the unwelcome intruder, thought, of its 
inquisitive and annoying influence: thus 
Bernard felt as he walked forwards. Day- 
light had for a full hour receded, and dark. 
ness had wrapped its impervious mantle 
round the recent objects of vision. He 
was alone too; he had rather shunned, 
than courted the unwelcome companion- 
ship of those who went to the house of 
God with joy,—and hence he became a 
prey to reflections, personal and confound- 
ing. The peculiar anxiety of his mother 
on his account, in connexion with a strong 
something within, which he could not 
explain, led him into a reverie, which, by 
the time he had reached the place of wor- 
ship, prepared him to give so much atten- 
tion to the service, as might enable him to 
judge concerning the claims of religion 
upon his attention and reason. 

The devotional exercises which preceded 
the preacher’s address, were attended to by 
him with little more than external propriety, 
—but the pathos, the vigour of thought, and 
felicitous adaptation of his discourse to the 
character of the audience, displayed by the 
“ambassador for Christ,” riveted his atten. 
tion. Conviction followed the light which 
was imparted,—gradually he yielded up 
his prejudices one by one, until the 
wounded spirit groaned its agony in 
prayer,—silent yet strong, “‘ God, be mer- 
ciful to me, a sinner.” The big tear rolled 
down his cheeks,—a tremor, powerful as 
new, possessed him,—destruction seemed 
to yawn at his feet, while no way of escape 
as yet appeared to him. 

The sermon was concluded, and, as on 
such occasions was usual, an invitation was 
given by the minister, to all persons pre- 
sent, who might feel a desire to “ flee from 
the wrath to come,” to approach the front 
of the pulpit, in order that special prayer 
might be y the church presented for them. 
Several attended the invitation,—a circle 
was already formed, yet Bernard was not 
one of the number who composed it. He 
sat confused and condemned, and half con- 
cealed in his solitary seat. His character 
had been well known; and his presence, 
even, excited the surprise of not a few. 
That he should be there alone was strange, 
but that he should remain when special 
prayer was made, and after many had 
retired, was stranger still, and could only 
be accounted for on the score of curiosity, 
if not a worse feeling.—Prayer became 
fervent,—it increased,—the place to many 
became a Bochim, to others a Bethel ;— 
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one after another was seen, on that pana 
able evening, approaching the ce 0 

penitents, who, like Ephraim, repented, 
after they were instructed, and presently 
among that number knelt the recently 
scofting, but now deeply penitent, Bernard. 
The hour grew late, the flight of time 
was not perceived by those who prayed, or 
by those who were prayed for; one holy 
purpose seemed to each,—“ I will 
not let thee go, except thou bless me ;” 
while one prevailing prayer was offered — 
“ Bless me, even me, O my Father.” 

The widow had waited with the utmost 
longing, her son’s return, as she expected 
at the close of the sermon; but two hours 
since then had elapsed, still he came not. 
A dreadful misgiving took ion of 
her, that either Bernard had said, “I go, 
and went not,”—or, having gone, his return 
had been prevented th meeting with 
some of his profligate associates. Eleven 
o’clock had already been struck, and the 
heart of Mrs. sunk within her, as 
her fears led her to believe, with sickening 
confidence, that her son, her loved, un- 
happy son, was revelling in some haunt of 
vice, when a footstep fell on her ears—she 
listened, but it was not Bernard ;—it drew 
nearer,—some one approached the door of 
her cottage,—a gentle knock informed her, 
admission was sought ;—an inquiry was 
made, and the well-known voice of a 
friend answered. The door was instantly 
opened, when one, who had just left the 
house of prayer, congratulated her on the 
change of heart which her son had ex 
rienced, and afterwards explained all that 
the widow required to know; who, clasping 
her hands, exclaimed,—“ Father, I thank 
thee,—my prayer is granted,—my son was 
lost, and is found,—he was dead, and is 
aliye again ;” doubt would have mingled 
with her confidence, and blighted her joy, 
had not the character of her informant 
silenced it. : 

Her heart beat wildly, she experienced 
a delirium of pleasure; she clasped her 
hands, and wept like an infant—her hap- 
piness surpassed expression, while her gra- 
titude mocked every attempt to give it 
utterance. And now the sound of Ber- 
nard’s tread was heard,—the door opened, 
and he entered; his countenance, as he 
held out his arms to receive his mother, 
rapes the correctness of all that had 

told her,—she advanced to meet him, 
bat the tide of joy, of rapture, was too 
powerful ; she might have exclaimed with 
old Simeon, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy 
word, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
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tion.” Ere the arms which she had 
extended, io enfold in their embrace her 
son, had reached him, she sunk down at 
his feet,—and, with one short sigh, passed 
to heaven. 

London. 


PROPHECY RESPECTING ISHMAEL, AND 
THE FULFILMENT OF IT. 


“Anp he will be a wild man; his hand 
will be against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; and he shall dwell in the 
presence of ali his brethren,” Gen. xvi. 12. 

“What is said of the wild ass, Job xxxix. 
5—8, affords the very best description that 
can be given of the [shmaelites, ouins, 
and wandering Arabs, the descendants of 
Ishmael. 

“* God himself has sent them out free ; he 
has loosed them from all political restraint. 
The wilderness is their habitation, and in 
the parched land, where no other human 
beings could live, they have their dwellings. 
They may be said to have no lands; and yet 
the range of the mountains is their pasture ; 
they pitch their tents, and feed their flocks 
wherever they please. They are continually 
looking after prey, and seize on every kind 
of property that comes in their way. 

si y potentates among the Abys- 
sinians, Egyptians, and Turks, have endea- 
voured to subjugate the wandering or wild 
Arabs ; but though they have had tempo- 
rary triumphs, they have been ultimately 
unsuccessful. is, Cyrus, Pompey, 
and Trajan, all endeavoured to conquer 
Arabia, but in vain. From the beginning 
to the present day, they have maintained 
their independency; and God preserves 
them, as a lasting monument of his provi- 
dential care, and an incontestible argument 
of the truth of divine revelation. Had the 
Pentateuch no other argument to evince its 
divine origin, the account of Ishmael, and 
the prophecy concerning his descendants, 
collated with their history and manner of 
life, during a period of nearly four thou- 
sand years, would be sufficient. Indeed, 
the argument is so absolutely demonstrative, 
that the man who would attempt its refu- 
tation, in the sight of reason and common 
sense would stand convicted of the most 
and the most 
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ridiculous presumption, 
excessive folly. 

“The country which these free descend. 
ants of Ishmael may be properly said to 
nage stretches from Aleppo to the Ara- 

ian Sea, and from Egypt to the Persian 
Gulph ; a tract of land not less than eigh. 
teen hundred miles in length, by nine hun- 
dred in breadth.” 
Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary. 
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ON THE OBSERVANCE OF THE TENTH 
COMMANDMENT. 
BY JOHN PHILIP WILSON. 
(Fourth Essay.) 





“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, 
thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s wife, nor 
his servant, nor his maid, nor his ox, nor his 
ass, nor any thing that is his.” 


Berore proceeding to an analysis of the 
present commandment, I shall, in the first 

lace, touch upon the consequences of its 
infringement, and the nature, causes, and 
effects, of the feeling it forbids; to remove 
those sceptical objections which have been 
raised, as to the uselessness of forbiddin 
an involuntary feeling, which, if confi 
within our own bosoms, and not allowed 
to influence our actions, cannot cause harm 
to a living creature. This I boldly deny, 
for whether covetousness be sufiered to 
display itself, or be pent up in our thoughts, 
it must be productive of bitter results. 

The consequence of covetousness is envy, 
and that one fact would supply the place 
of an entire commentary upon the tenth 
commandment, for there is no feeling more 
completely subversive of the sympathies of 
the soul, nor, in the extensive range of 
human passions, is there one more calcu- 
lated to canker the heart, and awaken in it 
the direst emotions of enmity and hatred 
towards our fellow-men than the one men- 
tioned. It is the parent of malice, it steels 
the soul against the finer and nobler attri- 
butes of her nature, and admits only those 
bitter feelings which engender the worst of 
crimes, Envy is, moreover, a mean and 
grovelling passion, nurtured only by the 
base and narrow-minded, and expecto- 
rating its foul venom on all who become 
obnoxious to its spleen. 

Envy can be the prompter of no noble 
or daring deeds, as its action is not fierce 
and sudden, but slow, malignant, and 
poisonous. Envy inspires not that gene- 
rous enmity which prompts us to meet our 
antagonist boldly, face to face, but rather 
incites the cowardly idea of revenging a 
fancied grievance by secret murder. Petty 
in its nature, and conscious of its vile de- 
formity, it borrows the mantle of deceit, 
and, wearing the mask of amity, will ap- 
proach its unconscious victim, extending 
one hand as the pledge of friendship, whilst 
the other clutches firmly the hilt of the 
assassin’s knife. 

The absolute causes of envy are many, 
but the feeling to which it generally owes 
its origin is discontent—a feeling which 
after being wedded to covetousness, acts 
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both as parent and nurse, and may be 
likened to the manure which prepares the 
soil for the rapid growth of the plant, so 
soon as the seeds are scattered, and then 
assists to foster it. True, we may not be 
sensible of our own imperfection or defi- 
ciency in any particular point, whether it 
be of property or personal qualification, 
until we perceive a marked superiority in 
some other person over ourselves; in which 
case envy is first aroused, Still, I consider 
the pre-existence of discontent as the more 
general principle. 

With » however, to the immediate 
exciting causes of envy—they depend 
much upon the character of the man in 
whose bosom the feeling exists, and upon 
the station in society which he holds. 

An ambitious man, from the natural bias 
of his disposition, inclines towards power 
and dignity, and from the wrong channel 
into which he allows it to flow, and the 
means of attaining the objects being denied, 
his desires resolve into envy against those 
who are in possession of them, and, further, 
into personal enmity against them, should 
chance bring the parties into collision. 
Of this, a good illustration is afforded in 
the virulence and uncompromising hostility 
which so often characterize parliamentary 
debates. 

An avaricious man, on the other hand, 
bounds his wishes by the attainment of 
wealth ; but so insatiable is this lust, that it 
is doubtful what measure of gold he would 
consider as wealth, or whether the 
sion of all the treasures of the East would 
satisfy it. Few things assist more in the 
production of envy than avarice, and few 
things generate an animosity more deadly 
or more enduring than that passion when 
thwarted or disappointed. e character 
of the miser, gloating with so:did and 
unsocial joy over his treasured heaps of 
useless gold, and striving with ceaseless 
exertion to accumulate yet more, has been 
so ofien and so fully expatiated upon, and 
so frequently held up to the scorn and 
hatred of his fellow-men, that it becomes 
needless to dwell largely upon the subject 
here. Suffice it, therefore, to observe, that 
avarice begets covetousness,—covetousness 
hardness of heart, oppression, and disho- 
nesty. The man who regards riches for 
their own valueless sake alone, and not 
with reference to the effects they are 
capable of producing, cannot indulge his 
ruling passion without imbibing the desire 
of adding the property of others to swell 
the contents of his own coffers, and thus 
arise covetousness and envy, with their con- 
secutive train of crimes and evils. 

29 163,—VOL. xIv. 
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The breast of a literary man, of on artist, 
of a practitioner in any of the learned pro- 
fessions, may be rankled by the success of 
some more fortunate contemporary, whose 
superior talent and fame he internally con- 
fesses.— Let me not here be mistaken, to 
cast —_ upon whole bodies gene- 
rally : I allude individually to the envious 
members of them, who find a just punish- 
ment in their own self-created feelings, for 
no envy is perhaps more keenly felt than 
that engendered by the consciousness of 
inferior intellect, to some one we wish to 
rival or outshine ; and, at the same time, 
no one more industriously and solicitously 
conceals itself under an affected indiffer- 
ence, or an apparently fair and ready, but 
in reality hard-wrung acknowledgment of 
what we would fain deny, with truth and 
public opinion as our guarantee. 

Digressing a moment from individu- 
alities, I will observe, that envy, incon- 
siderable and contemptible as it appears, 
may be, has been, and will be, the 
prompter of more general crime and 
bloodshed than might be imagined, and 
the cause of widely-spread and national 
calamity :—for aanighe ; if one country 
levies war upon another, may it not be 
with the unjustifiable motive, of gaining 

ion of some port or reg held 
y the latter, the locality of which is fa- 
vourable to certain views of the former; or 
with the still more reprehensible object of 
reducing the whole nation to a viceroyalty, 
or tributary state? History tells us this 
has often been done, and what is the act 
but forcible robbery incited by envy of 
power, and acquisition of territory or reve- 
nue? These political crimes are cloaked 
under the pretext of advantages to accrue 
to the people at large, although the real 
cause of them may oftener be traced to the 
fartherance ‘of the views of a party: but 
even allowing the former reason ; as those 
advantages were theretofore in the rightful 
ion of another country, the act of 
wresting them from their owners by supe- 
rior force, becomes a palpable robbery, 
and the motive of the act no better and no 
nobler than covetousness. The principle, 
I imagine to be reconcileable with no sys- 
tem of ethics, and certainly not with that 
conveyed by the present commandment. 

Ina mied $0 constituted as to be favour- 
able to its encouragement, envy is to be 
aroused on the slightest causes, and on 
grounds, too, the most inconsistent and 
opposite in character. For instance ; 
we covet the vast wealth of some indivi- 
dual, though we see his brow overcast, and 
observe his temper sowered by anxiety, 


discontent, and a mind ill at ease in the 
midst rs all his riches ; and in the next mo- 
ment the cheek of envy grows yet paler, 
and the black venom boils up in de het 
with a more fearful swell, on hearing the 
joyous whistle of some poor ploughman 
who crosses her path, expressive of that 
content and lightness of heart, from the 
enjoyment of which her own nature has for 
ever debarred her. 

The immorality of envy, and that it is 
antithetical to the character of a true Chris- 
tian and a good citizen, is amply proved 
by the intrinsic quality of the feeling itself, 
and the effects which it produces upon the 
mind. 

It cannot exist without engendering a dis- 
like or antipathy, and (according to the cir- 
cumstances and the individual) a hate as dead- 
ly, or eg more so than any other feeling 
whatever. Whether it be excited by the par- 
ticular possessions or qualifications of any 
one person, or whether, engendered by 
general discontent, it be directed against 
many, from various causes, the effect upon 
the human heart remains nearly the same. 
In the former case, our envy concentrates 
itself into a firm and determined hatred 
against an individual, and, by gradual 
workings, may eventually be productive of 
that frenzy of the mind which leads us to 
pursue, even to destruction, the object of 
our envy and abhorrence. In the latter, 
envy chills and diminishes the warm sym- 
pathies of the heart, and resolves itself into 
a kind of sullen hatred towards our kind, 
and, seeking darkness and solitude, we 
batten upon the morose and deadly feeling, 
as a vulture upon carrion. 

All this arises from trenching upon the 
lightest commandment in appearance, and 
thus we find that to indulge in envy is 
to destroy the best part of our nature, by 
divesting it of charity and brotherly love. 
The envious man cannot bear to look upon 
the man he envies as being of 
the object he covets, and he hesitates not 
employing any means, however flagitious, 
for the attainment of that object; and 
should that prove impossible, this passion, 
petty, crawling, and viper-like as it is, is 
so strong and influential as to induce him 
to go any lengths to ruin the creature he 
envies, from the splenetic hatred arising 
out of disappointed villany. 

That envy is as foolish as it is petty and 
malignant, is certain to become apparent 
when we reflect, that there is no worldly 
felicity without a mixture of alloy, and 
none more so than those very objects we 
are most apt to desire—wealth, power, and 
fame : consequently, whilst we covet that 
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which we fondly imagine to be the means 
of procuring happiness, we forget that it is 
accompanied by a train of evils and disad- 
vantages inseparable from its nature. Ere 
then, we allow envy to corrode the kindlier 
feelings of our nature—ere we torment 
ourselves with ambitious views, as vain as 
they are useless, let us remember, that 
those placed on the brightest and highest 
pinnacle of human greatness, with riches 
and power at their command, on whose 
beck fortune seems to wait, or around 
whom fame has thrown a halo of glory 
dazzling to look upon, have more real 
cause, from the cares and anxieties attend- 
ing upon their exalted condition, to covet 
the humble lot of a contented man, whom 
fortune has placed at the basement, than 
the latter can possibly have to enyy their 
superior station. ‘ Take heed and beware 
of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which 


he sseth,” Luke xii. 15. 
ie all worldly happiness is of necessity, 
and in its own nature, imperfect, so, strictly 


speaking, there is no condition of man, be 
it what it may, but has fancied reason to be 
envious of some other, every state being at- 
tended with some peculiar concomitant dis- 
advantages, from which another is free. Asa 
balancing power, however, to the imper- 
fection of sublunary felicity, we have the 
consolation of reflecting, that misery also 
is incomplete, man, in his mortal state, not 
being capable of experiencing the acmé 
of either : for their absolute perfection and 
completeness, therefore, we must look 
alone into eternity, and find them in the 
deserts which await us hereafter. 

Let not envy be confounded with, or 
mistaken for emulation, for they are so dis- 
tinct in nature as to be almost antithetical : 
indeed, in their attributes they are positively 
so; those of the latter being nobility and 
grandeur of soul—accompanied with a ge- 
generous acknowledgment of superiority 
where due, a disdain of rivalry in trifling 
matters, and an admiration of excellence ; 
and of the former, narrowness of mind, 
meanness, petty competition, and detrac- 
tion from worth. 

We may admire the profound learning 
of some person, and the instructive writ- 
ings which emanate from his pen, as the 
fruits of that learning, and emulation 
whispers the wish of obtaining equally 
deserved celebrity ; but should our natural 
talents prove inadequate to the task we 
have imposed upon them, emulation still 
allows us to venerate, laud, and appreciate 
that which we are not blessed with the 
power of reaching ; whereas, envy would 


excite hatred in us against the individual, 
on account of his possession of those very 
qualifications we would strive to gain. 

There is one kind of emulation which it 
behoves every one to nourish and encou- 
rage—the emulation of great and virtuous 
actions. But before we engage in this 
laudable rivalry, we should examine care- 
fully our hearts, and weed it of the dark 
excrescences of vice which it may nourish, 
else their baleful influence will poison a 
well-intended action, and cause us to stop 
short in the pursuit of virtue, until, becom- 
ing impressed with an idea of being 
incompetent to the task, we abandon it 
altogether, and rush headlong into an 
opposite pursuit; or else suffering our 
awakened emulation to degenerate into 
envy, we deny the existence of what we 
cannot reach, thus endeavouring to detract 
from those, whom praiseworthy perseve- 
rance and better conduct have rendered 
more fortunate. 

Having thus shortly set forth to the best 
of my ability the nature, causes, and effects 
of envy, it now becomes my duty to point 
out the intention of the commandment, and 
the manner of its observance. 

The first is evident, to prevent those evils 
which the wisdom of God foresaw would 
be, and which events have proved to be, 
the consequences of desiring that to which 
we have no claim, or longing after that 
which God has not thought fit to grant; 
for, if we regard the present commandment 
in a broad and comprehensive view, our 
inference must naturally be, that the pro- 
hibition contained in it extends not merely 
against coveting the actual worldly wealth 
or possessions of our fellow-creatures, but 
to envy in general, be the object of what 
nature soever it may: the correctness of 
this conclusion being sufficiently established 
by the simple words which finish the de- 
cree—“ or any thing that is his.” Corro- 
borative of this, moreover, we shall find 
that as envy naturally excites in our bosoms 
feelings of malignity completely at variance 
with the brotherly love and universal cha- 
rity inculeated by the Great Founder of 
the Christian Church, and so repeatedly 
enforced by His apostles and followers, it 
cannot in its own nature be good, or pro- 
ductive of good effect. 

The tenth precept of the decalogue is, 
therefore, the protector of the others-—the 
guard, as it were, stationed by the Lord, 
to receive and repel the first advances of 
sin. It isa kindly and an easy mandate, 
by obeying which, we do much towards 
preventing the further commission of wick- 
edness. It is a gracious and merciful per- 
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suasion, nay, a kind remonstrance, from 
the Almighty, mildly cautioning us to turn 
back ere yet it be too late. It contains no 
menace, but gently points out the course 
of probity, and by so doing dissuades us 
from pas the road of vice. But if 
we wilfully disregard the protecting com- 
mand of the Lord, and, iene of pursu- 
ing our road heavenward, turn aside and 
pass it, we enter the territories of Satan 
and penetrate at once to the innermost 
recesses of iniquity, where the total defeat 
of virtue follows as almost a matter of 
course. 

With regard to the manner of obedience 
to the divine edict, I shall only observe, 
that true contentment, together with resig- 
nation to, and confidence in, the dispen- 
sations of Providence, are infallible anti- 
dotes to the effects of poisonous envy. 
Whilst we remain cheerfully satisfied with 
our allotment in life, careful to perform its 
duties, and unambitious and unenvious of 
more than it pleases the Almighty in His 
unerring wisdom to bestow, we shall be 
blessed with that calm and holy content- 
ment of spirit, which unfailingly attends 
upon the conviction of having, to the best 

the power granted to frail mortality, 
fulfilled the wishes and intentions of our 
God, and of having in an important 
instance followed in the footsteps of virtue, 
all whose ‘‘ ways are pleasantness,” and all 
whose “paths are peace.” Hence, in 
reference to spiritual things, we are di- 
rected to “ covet earnestly the best 
gifts ;” but this disposition is no longer 
laudable than while it is turned to hea- 
venly objects. 

The placid serenity and peace of mind, 
which are the fruits of content, are of them- 
selves sufficient inducements to obey the 
commandment, from the comfort they im. 
part; and they are also ample evidences 
of its divine and intrinsic excellence, both 
of motive and purport, for how strong a 
contrast exists between the internal con- 
ditions of a contented and of an envious 
man! The breast of the latter is lacerated 
by splenetic and dreary feelings created by 
extravagant and useless desires—he regards 
himself as the most miserable creature in 
existence, and imagines every one to have 
an advantage over him in some point of 
view,—his discontent finds vent in murmurs 
against the supposed injustice and unequal 
distribution of Aa favours of Seesidenehand 
in the bitterness of his heart he curseth his 
God !—another awful but probable result— 
another commandment broken! A decided 
and generally envious man cannot choose 
but be unhappy, as no passion is more tor- 


menting to the possessor; by its constant 
ghawing action it rots the heart, and ren- 
ders it morbid and misanthropic, even 
should it be attended with no more fatal 
results. 

It is needless to expatiate upon the wis- 
dom of Providence in forbidding, not an 
act, but a feeling, and commanding us to 
repress a passion which, if allowed to gain 
an ascendancy, may be the cause of innu- 
merable crimes, according to the circum- 
stances and the individual. The present 

recept is one amongst the innumerable 

instances of the care and regard of God Al- 
mighty, for us so unworthy of His benefits. 
It inculcates the deepest respect for the 
rights of property, by prohibiting, not only 
the purloining, but the wish to obtain that 
which does not belong to us, and no slight 
analogy may be discovered between this 
commandment and another part of the 
Holy Scriptures, ‘Cursed is he that 
removeth his neighbour's landmark.” It 
warns us against indulging desires which 
must inevitably lead to sin, as it is plainly 
to be perceived from the tenor of all the 
commandments, and the general structure 
of morality, that the end of our wishes, if 
prompted by envy, must be unjust; and 
consequently, their gratification cannot be 
purchased, unless at the expense of some 
one or more, most important portions of 
the decalogue. Do we covet the posses- 
sion of any property which cannot be 
gained but by dishonest means? What 
says the commandment? “Thou shalt not 
steal ;” and if we are induced to break 
this last mentioned decree, may we not 
be entangled yet more inextricably in the 
meshes of sin, and commit murder in 
defence of our robbery, or to prevent de- 
tection ?—Do we covet the possession of 
another man’s wife? “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery.”—Do we covet any 
thing which may be obtained at the 
expense ofa lie? “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbour ;”— 
and have we not shewn, that disappointed 
envy, acting upon a gloomy and hardened 
mind, may produce even blasphemy ? 

Let us then, if we find envy of our 
neighbour’s property, of his apparent 
earthly felicity, or of “any thing that is 
his,” gaining the dominion over our better 
nature—if we feel the insidious serpent 
distilling corrosive poison in our hearts, 
let us lift up our voices to the Lord God, 
and in the words of the Litany exclaim, 
“From envy, hatred, malice, and aliuncha- 
ritableness, Good Lord, deliver us,” 


London, April, 1832. 
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CREATION—NO, IV. 
[Second Series.] 
(Continued.) 


Havinc enlarged upon the works of 
Elohim during the three first days of crea- 
tion, we proceed to the fourth day. “ And 
God said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to divide the day from 
the night: and let them be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and years. And 
let them be for lights in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth: and it 
was so. And God made two great lights ; 
the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night: He made the 
stars also. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to give light upon the 
earth, and to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
ness ; and God saw that it was good. And 
the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day.” Or, as it may be rendered : 
* Elohim pronounced, Let there be lumi- 
naries in the expanse of heaven, dividing 
between the day and the night; for signs 
let these be, for seasons, for days and for 
years : and let them be lights in the expanse 
of heaven; diffusing light throughout the 
terraqueous ! And it was established. Elo- 
him formed two magnificent luminaries ; 
the grander ascendant of day, the inferior 
of night; and the stars also. And Elohim 
established them in the expanse of heaven 
to diffuse light throughout the terraqueous ; 
the ascendants of day and night; separat- 
ing between the light and darkness. And 
Elohim surveyed the whole ; and, behold, it 
was beautifully perfect. The evening was, 
and the morning was, the fourth day !’ 
During the first three days of creation, 
Elohim—the Trinity in Unity—was the sun 
of this universe; and performed what the 
sun now performs, by His immediate action 
upon light—the light which He spake into 
existence. This is clearly set forth by the 
— “Then covered He Himself with 
ight as with a garment ; when He stretched 
out the heavens like a curtain; laid the 
beams of His chambers in the waters; 
made the clouds His chariots ; and walked 
upon the wings of the wind,” Psalm civ. 
What the Omnipotent performed in per- 
son, during the three first days, He now, on 
this fourth day, assigns to a delegate, formed 
for the purpose, viz. the Sun—that magnifi- 
cent luminary, the ascendant of day. Fitly 
does this resplendent vicegerent represent its 
head; the most conspicuous, the most com- 
manding, the most splendid, and the most 
invigorating object in the visible creation ; 
it shines from day to day, eclipsing all, ce- 
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lestial and terrestrial, in the brightness of its 
beams, and disclosing to man a radiance 
unequalled by any, by wee hy within 
the scope of his vision, long as man 
continues to be local—tied down by the 
gravity of incarnation to a single sphere, 
so long will the sun continue to be to him 
all that splendour can be, conveyed through 
fleshly organs to the soul. When this mor- 
tal has put on immortality, and the disem- 
bodied spirit becomes an intelligence of 
light, then will suns, and systems, and 
worlds, and beings, burst upon him; yea, 
and glories emanating from Deity, to sense 
invisible; and amidst the fields of light, 
will he roam at large, enraptured beyond 
all conceptions known while incarnate, or 
for man to know and live, Behold, the half 
is not yet told unto us ; yet we perceive the 
splendours, and we feel the invigorating 
beams of the sun, and praise the Creator. 
Let us, therefore, turn to the question, 
Whence hath this orb all these ? 

It does not appear, on the formation of 
the universe, during the expansion on the 
second day of creation, that the central orb 
of this system differed materially, except in 
magnitude, from all the other orbs therein ; 
but a difference, which distinguishes it from 
and raises it to an eminence above all the 
rest, is this day delegated to this orb, and it 
becomes a magnificent luminary, the as- 
cendant of day ; and in answer to the ques- 
tion above, we say, The proper time being 
come, the great Creator, “covered this 
orb with light, as with a garment,” in a 
manner similar to that in which He covered 
Himself, speaking after the manner of men, 
during the first days of creation, ‘with 
light, as with a garment,” as appears here- 
after—attached, yet flowing,covering, yet not 
part thereof, nor hiding altogether the orb it- 
self—a robe ennobling, rich and invigorat- 
ing—a splendid addition, decorating the ob- 
ject enclosed therein, and shining forth to all 
around—a garment of praise throughout the 
universe—the crowning robe of creation, 
worn in houses of the glorious Head, whose 
vicegerent it is, and whom it radiates forth 
throughout the ages of time. 

The day, however, will arrive, when this 
resplendent vicegerent will cease to be: for, 
lo, one older than time, “the Ancient of 
days, will sit; whose garment is white as 
snow, and the hair of His head like the 
pure wool ; His throne like the fiery flame, 
and His wheels as burning fire—a fiery 
stream issuing and coming forth from before 
Him ; from whose face the earth and the 
heaven will fly away; and there will be 
found no place for them.” Thus, in the 
beginning and at the end of time, God 
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was, and He, resuming the sway, will be 
the sun—the light—the ascendant of the 
universe ; and ultimately the Sun of crea- 
tion. ‘The new. heavens and the new 
earth have no need of the sun, for the glory 
of God is the light thereof ;” yea, as it was 
in the beginning of time. Thus the created 
atoms, as we have already stated, were first 
disposed into spheres, atmospheres, and 
ethers, ard from these the universe was 
formed ; gravity and polarity were induced, 
and the great machine of the universe was 
put in motion. To these succeeded forma- 
tions, in and upon the spheres, of waters, 
oceans, and dry land: drainage was induced, 
by subterranean as well as surface currents, 
through the pecyliar disposition of the 
earth’s crust into formations of regular in- 
clined strata, and solid or dry land arose 
above the waters, presenting vast fields for 
sustaining life; and thereon and therein 
vegetation was induced, and endowed with 
fecundity. 

The day had at length arrived when, in 
the order of infinite wisdom, light was to 
be thus disposed, and motion induced there- 
in, that it might no longer, as heretofore, 
depend upon the immediate and repeated 
action of the Creator thereon. Within the 
vortex of the sun’s motion, it appears, 
He accordingly formed an assemblage of 
light into a vast circumambient, elastic 
mass, not in contact with, but covering the 
sun’s surface, as the clouds float over, and 
thus cover the earth, yet not so completely 
covering it, but that chasms (by us called 
spots in the sun) frequently occur, through 
which the body of the sun appears ; and its 
appearance through these chasms is opaque 
and solid, similar to the moon and other 
= ; which indicate that it may be an 

abitable- globe, blest with animal and vege- 
table life, like our earth. 

The great Creator, in subjecting the action 
of light to fixed laws which are invisible to 
man, has, as in His previous formations, 

ected and perpetuated His work, but 
veiled the hand which wields it, so com- 
pletely, that science itself remains in doubt, 
even to this day, of the mode of action. 

To discourse here upon the substance and 
eg of light, would be to repeat what 

as been already noted in treating on its 

creation; our subject in this essay must, 
therefore, be the Sun, considered as the 
enlightener of the universe. 

The elastic circumambient radiance, 
added on this day to the sun, whether it 
consists of light mingled with gas, or of 
pure light in action and reaction, is itself a 

tual motion, and its undulations and 
issuing rays, perhaps, are the cause of per- 
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petual motion to the whole universe. We 
are told, verse 4, “God divided between 
the light and between the darkness,” And, 
verse 18 states, that the sun was appointed, 
* to divide between the light an Cemens 
the darkness,” What, therefore, Elohim 

rformed by His immediate act, in the 

rst instance, He now performs by His de- 
legate, the sun; and He endowed it on this 
day with suitable powers. The sun is de- 
nominated an enlightener; an issue must, 
therefore, be in perpetual progression from 
this luminary, into, and throughout, the 
whole universe; and for this purpose a 
plenum of light is provided; but if the 
provision was only once made, and no 
supply instituted, time must impair the 
original provision, and thus ultimately in- 
duce a lack. The idea of a provision once 
for all, in such a case as this, where the 
consumption is perpetual, is contrary to the 
economy of creation, which is every where 
provided with a succession of good, to 
supply a succession of wants, and no where 
is made to depend, during the ages of time, 
upon a provision made in the first instance. 

The distance of this circumambient 
elastic radiance from the surface of the sun 
is great, in proportion to the magnitude of 
the orb which it encloses, although com- 
pletely within the vortex of its rotary motion ; 
and if an immense issue takes place upon 
its equator, a suitable return probably enters 
at the poles. We perceive, in all the ordi- 
nary operations of caloric, that a draught 
of the fluids into the focus of its action 
takes place, invariably commensurate with 
the expenditure ; and that this draught per- 
petuates itself, so long as the force of the 
caloric in action continues. In a manner 
similar, yet imminently refined, and aloof 
from the grosser operations of caloric, when 
combustible matter is its fuel, may this vast 
operation be ay etme rays, which 
strike every object that opposes their course, 
as well as the latent substance of light, and 
thus inducing action, and heat, and provid- 
ing the medium of vision throughout the 
solar system. The action of light is ever 
to divide or separate; and rarefaction and 
combustion, either by the rays of the sun 
or by an ordinary fire, divide substances, 
fluid or solid, in a way similar to each 
other. If, therefore, the effects of the sun’s 
light and the effects of caloric in action, 
throughout the universe, be similar, it is fair 
to suppose, that the light of the sun, and the 
caloric of this system, is one substance ; and 
that the whole was included in the one 
creation of light, although the radiance 
around the sun, from its rich abundance, 
shines to us with superior lustre to every 
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object in creation; for whether a fire is 
kindled by the sun’s rays, in the focus of a 
lens, or by friction, or by the stroke of flint 
on steel, its action is the same. 

The whole universe would have con- 
tinued one huge field of darkness, even 
after the creation of light, had not Elohim, 
in the first instance in person, and in the 
second by His vicegerent, the sun, induced 
action in light, and, through the medium of 
that action, rendered objects visible ; for 
light when latent is invisible: yet another 
species of action is also needful, in order to 
enlighten every part of the spheres. To 
move the sun round the universe every day, 
would have been a monstrous labour—a 
mere waste of power, on the part of the 
Creator, and quite at variance with the 
economy visible in all his acts ; but to in- 
duce a rotary motion in every sphere, and 
thus turn every part of each in succession 
into the direct path of the sun’s rays, by the 
most simple process, effects the desired end 
with the greatest ease. Hence, day is in 
that portion of an orb which is towards the 
sun, and night in the opposite portion. Thus 
is the sun every instant dividing between 
the day and the night, upon the face of 
every sphere in the solar system; for 
whereas every orb is in incessant motion, so 
the line of light and darkness is every in- 
stant moving forward over the surface of 
every one of them. 

“ For signs let these be.” This implies 
a second species of motion—a movement 
along a path or orbit; for if the spheres 
had merely a rotary motion, save the mere 
division of light from darkness, day and 
night, no other sign would occur amidst the 
solar system. We have, however, another 
species of motion in the universe ; viz. the 
progression of every orb in the system, 
in that orbit appointed to each by the great 
Creator, round the central sun. Now, the 
sun, as the enlightener, renders the face of 
every sphere in the system, which is in the 
unobstructed path of his rays, luminously 
visible to every other sphere, which is in the 
unobstructed path of the rays that each of 
these reflect from their respective surfaces ; 
and while the line of light incessantly flits 
over the surface of each sphere, the illumed 
portion is as distinctly seen from the other 
spheres as if no rotary motion existed ; 
whereby all their wanderings are observed 
—their conjunctions, oppositions, relative 
positions, and the beginnings and endings 
of their years in endless progression. Thus 
are their several times noted ; and the order 
and precision of all these, from age to age, 
become signs of the beautiful order and sta- 
bility of creation, and of a regularity which 


may be calculated upon, without the least 
disappointment, to a second of time long 
prior to each event. Without the action 
of the sun’s rays, all these, if they 
existed, would be hidden, darkness would 
cover the whole; therefore the sun’s action 
becomes a:sign to us of the continuance of 
action therein, of the hale and healthy state 
of the whole system, and a commanding 
sign of the stability of the works of God ; 
under that especial = which is in 
perpetual exercise throughout the whole, 
during all the ages of time. 

*‘ For seasons.” We behold, amidst the 
admirable regularity of the planetary mo- 
tions, eccentricities which, while they do 
not destroy the precision of their times, 
interfere with the place and position of 
each in respect of the others, and of the 
sun; hence arise the seasons of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. During these 
several seasons, the sun’s rays act more 
obliquely or more directly upon the several 
portions of the surface of the spheres, ac- 
cording to the position into which each por- 
tion is by these eccentricities turned, in 
respect of the sun; and heat and cold are, 
in consequence, induced in a greater or 
lesser degree therein. Winter and summer, 
the two extremes, and spring and autumn, 
the two means, thus progressively visit and 
pass over certain portions of a sphere ; and 
thus the sun is the ascendant of the seasons, 
while these eccentricities are the cause : for 
uniformity of temperament would perpetu- 
ally exist in each sphere, if all its motions 
were always regular. Our astonishment is 
great, that the equipoise of the universe is 
not disturbed, yea, even destroyed, by the 
incessant recurrence of these eccentricities 
in the motions of orbs of such immense 
magnitude as the planets: and infinite 
wisdom, as well as infinite power, are pro- 
claimed, from season to season, by every 
time, and its precise return, which passes over 
these, the work of His hands: “ All thy 
works shall praise Thee, O Lord; and Thy 
saints shall bless Thee !” 

“ For days and for years.” The sun is 
the ascendant of day; but it is, also the 
note of time. It rises, it becomes meridian, 
sets, and rises again ; and these periods note, 
in their progression, a day: not that the 
motion of the sun produces this, but the 
rotary motion of the planet, by turning 
certain of its surface, in succession, 
into the path of the sun’s rays. The planets 
also form their own years; for a complete 
revolution of a planet round the sun is the 
year of that planet. The days, as well as 
the years, as we have already noted in 
former portions of this exposition, are of vari- 
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ous lengths ; indeed they differ each from each 
exceedingly ; but every planet has its day 
and its year; and the sun is the arbiter of 
all these. The occur in the planets 
themselves; but the note of these is the 
nce or absence of the rays which in- 
uce light therein, in respect of day ; and 
in respect of the year, the place in the ex- 
pansion of the heaven to which the planet 
returns, after a complete revolution, in its 
orbit round the sun, made visible by the 
incessant issue of rays from the sun. The 
sun is, therefore, the noter of time. If the 
whole planetary system is the dial-plate, and 
the motions of the planets therein are the 
hands, the sun is the divider’ of periods— 
the division of time thereon ; incessantly 
visible, and inducing vision throughout the 
whole. It is the perfection of wisdom to 
perpetuate an unerring time-piece to the 
sojourners of time, that incessant note may 
rise up before them of their progression in 
the direct path to eternity ; for which they 
are born, and into which they must enter, to 
return no more for ever. A day is short, 
and passes quickly away, while a year is a 
long period : the ages of time are, therefore, 
noted by this long period, rather than the 
fleeting of a day ; bot in comparison with 
infinite duration, (eternity,) a year is, even 
as a day, fleetingly short, and passes away, 
like a dream, from which men awake, un- 
conscious of duration. 

“Let them be lights in the expanse of 
heaven, diffusing light throughout the terra- 
queous !” Darkness was, in the beginning, 
upon the face of the abyss, the created 
atoms were all opaque, inert, cold and 
cheerless ; and light was created in order to 
bless this universe with warmth, vigour, and 
fecundity. During the expansion and the 
subsequent formations of earths and waters, 
it does not appear that a radical change took 

lace in the atoms; but they were brought 
into contact with and acted upon by light, 
in the hands of the great Master-builder, who 
thus fitted each for its appointed place, on 
the erection of the universe : all matter was, 
therefore, opaque as in the beginning, when 
this system was completed ; and the terra- 
queous spheres were equally dark with the 
great abyss. Light is, as it was in the 
beginning, absolutely necessary to these 
spheres throughout all the periods of their 
existence, and here we have the supply. 
The sun has it in command, “to difiuse 
light throughout the terraqueous, while he 
lights the expanse of heaven.” The issues 
light during one day will not suffice for 
the next day, much less for the next year; 
en every day, and throughout every year, 
light must issue—the action must be kept 


up ; because between vegetable and animal 
life and light the connexion is inseparable ; 
and where vital heat fails, vitality ceases and 
death ensues. If, therefore, the genial rays 
of the sun were to cease from the terraque- 
ous, earth and water, with vegetation and 
animation, would cease from that action 
which raises up the opaque atoms, under 
the hands of Divine Providence, into forms 
and hues lovely and deligtful, and the whole 
ministration of life would cease from the 
spheres. 

Thus far our discourse has been solely 
upon that magnificent luminary, the sun— 
the ascendant of day ; under the impression 
that all which is related by the inspired 

nman, Moses, of and respecting this orb, 

a direct reference to the whole system. 
Tt remains that we discourse on the inferior 
luminary, the moon—the ascendant of 
night, separately ; because what is said of 
the moon, refers to this one sphere our earth, 
almost exclusively. 


King Square, W. Cotpwett. 
Feb. 2, 1832. 
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MY NOTE BOOK: NO. III. 
THE HAPPY PEASANT; ASKETCH FROM LIFE. 





See yonder cotter ; 
He has not riches’ hoards, nor splendour’s crown, 
Still, is content, and thankful ! 





It was on a lovely morning, during one of 
the summer months, a few years ago, that I 
entered a delightful village, in one of our 
finest English counties, with the intention of 
spending some weeks in the prosecution of 
important engagements, and the enjoyment 
of very intelligent and agreeable society. 
The spot chosen for my temporary residence, 
was at once sequestered and beautiful, far 
removed from the bustle and turmoil of 
cities, and from the noise of men. The 
village was by no means large; the houses 
were pleasingly scattered, occupying the 
most picturesque situations, The site of the 
place was laid somewhat low, though in no 
degree confined. In front of the village, 
some lofty and magnificent hills finely pre- 
sented themselves, from which the boldest 
and most delicious views were enjoyed. 
Immediately behind it, a beautiful river, 
which abounded in fine fish, and whose 
banks were uncommonly verdant, pursued 
its silent course ; and, in every direction the 
most pleasing, and elegantly disposed, gar- 
dens met the eye. . It was a spot for calm 
meditation, for quiet, pure, and exquisite 
enjoyment. 

After having rambled about this delight- 
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ful village, for some period admiring ex- 
ceedingly the beautiful and sublime sae f 
with which it was encircled, I was invited, 
on the eve of my departure, to visit a pea- 
sant, named John, who resided about two 
miles from my temporary abode. I had 
heard him very highly spoken of, and a 
strong desire was expressed that I should 
visit him, and enter into some conversation 
with him, I gladly embraced the opportu- 
nity presented, and, on a pure and balmy 
morning, a friend and myself proceeded to 
the peasant’s residence. After a delightful 
walk through the richest and most cultivated 
country, we arrived at the “ cotter’s home,” 
which at once awakened surprise and grati- 
fication. It was a neat and pretty little 
cottage, situated on rising ground, in the 
midst of an extensive and nicely-orderéd 
garden. Immediately in front of the house, 
there was a most beautiful collection of 
flowers, of every form and hue, breathing 
their fragrance around, and unfolding their 
loveliness to the beholder; behind the 
cottage, there was a considerable portion of 
land for the cultivation of vegetables, and it 
was abundantly stocked, and seemed to be 
carefully superintended ; while on one side 
there was a large orchard, giving the pro- 
mise of a luxuriant crop. 

The cottage itself was a pleasing building, 
with a white-washed front, and a beautiful 
bower, over which the honeysuckle was 
trailing, in the most delightful manner, 
and sending its “ delicious sweets ” abroad, 
We entered the cottage somewhat abruptly, 
and took the family a little by surprise ; 
still they were delighted to see us. We 
found all the family together, and the ap- 
pearance of the whole was, to an enlightened 
and benevolent individual, deeply interest- 
ing. The peasant himself was a fine, manly, 
fresh-coloured, and vigorous individual, ap- 
parently about forty, and he had on his 
knee a laughing, healthy, chubby boy, of 
the age of five. Near him was his wife, a 
clean, smiling, rosy-cheeked woman, all life, 
animation, sincerity, and apparent good 
humour. Two boys, one about seven, and 
one about nine, were delighting themselves 
with some plates in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and a light, elegant, and beautiful 
girl, apparently about thirteen, was gazing, 
with joyousness, on her youngest brother. 

I never beheld a more beautiful or agree- 
able group, and the scene would have pre- 
sented a striking appearance on canvass. 
“ Well,” said my friend to the peasant, “ I 
have brought a stranger to see you, who 
respects character, and delights in happi- 
ness, wherever they are found.” “I am 
obliged to you, sir,” replied the peasant, 
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“for your goodness to me, at all times ; 
and, I am sure, the stranger is welcome to 
my humble abode, and I rejoice to think 
that true Christians are no respecters of 
— or situations ; but that, where they 

a disciple of Jesus, whether in the 
cottage, the hospital, or the workhouse, 
they receive him as a friend and a brother.” 

We entered into an extended conversa- 
tion with this estimable peasant, while we 
remained, in order that I might gather what 
were his characteristic habits and feelings, 
and from what source his tranquillity and 
comfort sprung. The following were some 
of his remarks, during the interview. 

“T live, sir, in a quiet, rural spot, and I 
am very happy. My cottage, as you see, 
is neat, and pleasantly situated ; my garden 
is pretty, and, generally, very productive ; 
and my family are healthful, contented, 
grateful, and I love them dearly. I have 
not much money to spend; but I have 
enough, and I cannot be too thankful. We 
rise early in the morning, and pour forth 
our acknowledgments to that gracious 
Being, who “crowns the year with his 
goodness.” Igo forth to my labour till 
noon ; after enjoying a plain and peaceful 
meal with my wife and children, I spend 
the evening in reading some excellent books, 
(for I have always had a love of reading) 
and in amusing myself with my family ; 
besides, I endeavour, to the best of my 
ability, to instruct them all myself, for I 
consider a good education to be an inesti- 
mable blessing ; and to bring them up in the 
fear of God, knowing that education, with- 
out Christianity, will be an evil, rather than 
a source of good. We thus spend our days 
calmly and happily. There is no idleness 
—no profanity—no slander—no unholy 
passion, in our humble abode. We wish 
to walk consistently, and in peace and af. 
fection towards all around. Few know 
little of us; but we are contented, for we 
have peace and serenity of mind ; our home 
is the dwelling of harmony and love; and 
we hope to live and die, with the satisfac- 
tory testimony of a good conscience, that 
God and heaven will constitute our portion 
for ever. We wish to live as the friends of 
man, to walk as the children of God, and 
to dwell with Jesus for ever in the heavenly 
sanctuary.” 

“Ah!” said I to my friend, on our re- 
turn home, “this is, indeed, an enviable 
condition! This isa happy man! How- 
ever lowly his cot, obscure his station, or 
limited his pecuniary resources, he possesses 
true diguity, and enjoys genuine and high 
felicity. He can sit down in his habitation 
with peacefulness and delight. He ean re- 
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pose himself on the bosom of his family 
with t satisfaction. He can look on 
the splendours, and luxurious enjoyments of 
the opulent and mighty, and not desire the 
slightest degree of them ; and, what is infi- 
nitely more important and delightful, he can 
Jook up to heaven with inexpressible compo- 
sure, cherishing the blissful anticipation, 
that, after death, the delights and glories of 
immortality will be his abundant and ex- 
haustless portion.” 

What a heart-inspiring circumstance 
would it be, if our peasants, generally, in- 
stead of being the creatures of ignorance— 
the victims of intemperance—the beings of 
profanity, that so many of them are, were 
under the hallowed influence of that reli- 
gion which expands the mind—which re- 
gulates the powers—which subdues the vio- 
lence of the passions—which sweetens life 
which elevates the character in every respect 
—which raises the mind above even the 
heaviest afflictions—which prepares for all 
the storms of existence, and fits the spirit 
for all the dread realities of eternity ; + 
amidst all the fluctuations of this changing 
and tempestuous scene, they would be 
abundantly supported, and would delight- 
fully anti _— the region 

Y Where t ome immortal bloom, 

And joys supreme are given ; 


Where rays divine disperse the gloom, 
And pour the light of heaven.” 
London. 
—_—~>———. 
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INTEMPERANCE may justly be called, the 
parent of disease ; yet numbers of mankind 
act as if they thought disease and death 
awere too slow in their progress, and by in- 
temperance solicit their approach. If we 
only consider the construction of the human 
body, we at once see the danger of intem- 
perance. While the vital functions are re- 
gularly performed by a proper state of the 
solids and fluids, we are sound and well ; 
but if, by intemperance, these are disturbed, 
our health must of course be impaired, 
digestion hurt, the nerves relaxed, the sere- 
tions irregular, the humours vitiated, and 
disease must ensue. 

Moisture, manure, and warmth, greatly 
promote vegetation, but an excess of either 
will destroy it; yet man, who is entitled to 
the character of a rational being, too often 
becomes a slave to his appetite, and a dis- 

to human nature, by perpetually 
searching out something to gratify his arti- 
ficial wants: “ Nature is content with 
dittle: but luxury knows no bounds.” 

Did men but reflect on the painful 
diseases and premature deaths that are 
‘daily taking place in consequence of intem- 


perance, it would be sufficient to make 
them shrink back with horror, from pursuing 
their grievous failings, and they would no 
— a scorpion in their bosom. 

t ought to be our thoughts when we 
see the most sumptuous table set out in all 
its magnificence ? should we be gratified at 
the expectation of partaking to an excess of 
the luxuries set before us? ought we not 
rather to imagine that we see disease lying 
in ambuscade among the delicacies, and to 
act with moderation ? 

It is greatly to be lamented that intempe- 
rance does not rest in injuring its votaries 
alone, but the innocent frequently feel the 
direful effects. How often do we see the 
miserable mother pining over her helpless 
infants, while the cruel father is indulging in 
his darling pleasures ; and notwithstanding 
all the pills, — and plasters that may 
have been administered to him, he entails 
upon his = a train of distempers. 

eneed not envy thesituation of a pampered 
lord, who, sunk in ease and luxury, often 
languishes without an heir to his estate. 

Drunkenness has ve roperly been 
styled a distemper of the heal, a subversion 
of the senses, a tempest of the tongue, a 
storm in the body, the shipwreck of virtue, 
a loss of time, a wilful madness, a sugar'd 
poison, &c. ; and where drunkenness reigns, 
there reason is an exile, virtue a stranger, 
blasphemy is wit, oaths are rhetoric, secrets 
are proclamations, and happiness is a stran- 
ger. Drunkenness murders the understand- 
ing, and qualifies a man for every vice. 

The Spartans caused their children to 
dislike drunkenness, by shewing them a 
drunkard, whom they gazed at as a monster ; 
and among the heathens, he was considered 
the best man, who spent more oil in the 

than wine in the bottle. 

ware of drunkenness, or all good men 
will beware of you ; and be careful lest you 
should realize the saying, that he who goes 
to the tavern first for the love of company, 
will at last go there for the love of liquor. 
Too much evil has arisen from individuals 
attending such places, only to take a single 
glass, and smoke a cigar with a friend. Re- 
collect, it is easier not to commence an evil 
than to leave it off, when once begun; and 
it should not be forgotten, that many people 
injure their health by drinking, who seldom 
get drunk. 

Nothing is more absurd than the unfortu- 
nate and miserable expedient of expecting, 
when in distress, a remedy from drinking. 
It is true that the senses may be drowned, 
and this to some may appear as a tem- 

rary relief from calamity. But, alas! 
this solace is of short duration ; and when it 
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DR. JOHNSON AND THE QUAKER LADY. 


is over, the spirits sink as much below their 
usual tone, as they had before been raised 
above it, thus making the remedy worse 
than the disease. No man is more dejected 
than the drunkard, when the fumes of in- 
toxication have subsided ; and if, by repeat- 
ing the dose, he becomes a slave to the 
bottle, and at length falls a sacrifice to what 
at first was only taken as medicine, he not 
only destroys his health, but likewise the 
faculties of his mind ; and, eventually ruins 
both body and soul. 

Considering that so much has been 
written on this demoralizing vice, by persons 
more able than myself, and that most of 
their writings are so easy of access, I shall 
conclude these plain remarks by wishing, 
that TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES may 
crowned with abundant success; fully be- 
lieving, that intoxicating liquors are the ruin 
of many sound constitutions, who linger 
away the remainder of their lives in po- 
verty, sickness, and distress. 

Preston Brook, April, 1832. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND THE QUAKER LADY, 


Tue following dialogue has been many 
times before the public, but no one can 
doubt that it is still worthy of being re- 
ay The young lady had been sent 
rom the East Indies to England for educa- 
tion, and was for some time high in the 
esteem of Dr. Johnson, whose friendship 
she greatly valued; but having formed an 
acquaintance with Mrs. Knowles, a quaker 
lady, she became a proselyte to her religious 
sentiments, and was discarded by her for- 
mer friend. To appease his anger, if not 
to regain his favour, Mrs. Knowles sought 
an interview with him ; and what follows, is 
the substance and result of their conversa- 
tion. There are few occurrences in Dr. 
Johnson’s life, in which he appears to 
greater disadvantage, than on the present 
occasion. 

Quaker.—I am to ask thy indulgence, 
Doctor, towards a gentle female, to whom 
thou usedst to be kind, and who is uneasy in 
the loss of that kindness; Jenny Harry 
weeps that thou wilt not speak to her. 

Doctor.—Madam, I hate the odious 
wench, and desire you will not talk to me 
about her. 

Quaker.—Yet what is her crime, Doctor? 

Doctor.— Apostacy, madam, apostacy 
from the community in which she was edu- 
cated. 

Quaker.—Surely the quitting of one 
community for another cannot be a crime, 
if it is done from motives of conscience. 
Hadst thou been educated in the Romish 
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church, I must suppose that thou wouldst 
have abjured its errors, and that there would 
have been merit in the abjuration. 

Doctor.—Madam, if I had been edu- 
cated in the Roman Catholic faith, I believe 
I should have questioned my right to quit 
the religion of my fathers; therefore, well 
may I hate the arrogance of a young wench, 
who sets herself up for a judge on theologi- 
cal points, and deserts the religion in whose 
bosom she was nurtured. . 

Quaker.—She has not done so; the 
name and the faith of Christians are not 
denied to sectaries. 

Doctor.—If the name is not, the common 
sense is. 

Quaker.—I will not dispute this point 
with thee, Doctor, at least at present, it 
would carry us too far. Suppose it granted, 
that in the mind of a young girl, the weaker 
arguments appeared the stronger, her want 
of better judgment should excite thy pity, 
not thy resentment, 

Doctor.—Madam, it has my anger and 
contempt, and always will have them. 

Quaker.—Consider, Doctor, she must be 
sincere; consider what a noble fortune she 
has sacrificed. 

Doctor.—Madam, madam, I have never 
taught myself to consider that the associa- 
tion of folly can extenuate guilt. 

Quaker.—Ah, Doctor, we cannot ra- 
tionally think that the Deity will not pardon 
a defect in judgment, (supposing it should 
prove one), in that breast where the consi- 
deration of serving him, according to its 
idea, in spirit and truth, has been a prefer- 
able inducement to that of worldly interest. 

Doctor.—I pretend not, madam, to set 
bounds to the mercy of the Deity; but I 
hate the wench, and shall ever hate her. I 
hate all impudence ; but the impudence of 
a chit’s apostacy I nauseate. 

Quaker.—If thou choosest to suppose 
her ridiculous, thou canst not deny that she 
has been religious, sincere, and disinte- 
rested. Canst thou believe that the gate of 
heaven will be shut to the tender and pious 
mind, whose first consideration has been that 
of apprehending its duty ? 

Doctor.—Pugh, pugh, madam, who says 
it will ? 

Quaker.—Then if heaven shuts not his 
gate, shall man shut his heart ? If the Deity 
accepts the homage of all such as sincerely 
serve him, under whatever form of worship 
they may do it; Dr. Johnson and this 
humble girl, will, it is to be hoped, meet 
in a blessed eternity, whither human ani- 
mosity must not be carried. 

Doctor.—Madam, I am not fond of 
meeting fools any where; they are detest- 
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able company ; and while it is in my power 
to avoid conversing with them, I certainly 
shall exert that power, and so you may tell 
the odious wench, when you have persuaded 
her to think herself a saint, and of whom 
yor will, I suppose, make a preacher: but 
shall take care she does not preach to me. 


_-— 


THE LOST CHILD. 


Tue following mysterious story appears in 
an American paper :— 

Something more than a year ago, the 
only child of Mr. Clark, of Hampstead 


county, territory of Arkansas, a fine boy of . 


four years, disappeared from the house of 
his parents, and could no where be found. 
A little negro boy had been playing with 
him, and related, that two men, on horse- 
back, came upon them, and that one of 
them alighted, and took the child, and car- 
ried him off. The parents were respect- 
able, comparatively affluent, It was a 
country of dark forest, and immense prai- 
ries ; the wolves, bears, and panthers are 
common in the woods, and different tribes 
of Indians hunt in the vicinity. The affec- 
tion of these parents for their only child 
was such as would be naturally expected ; 
and no effect of the imagination is neces- 
sary, to conceive the anxiety and agony of 
their suspense. The honest-hearted people 
about them, though not given to eloquent 
descriptions of their feelings in such cases, 
expressed a more unquestionable sympathy 
by turning out en masse, and scouring the 
forests, prairies, and bayous, in every di- 
rection. The agonizing father followed a 
man, who preceded him a day or two, as 
was reported, carrying a child with him on 
horseback. After a pursuit of three hun- 
dred miles, he ascertained, in the bitterness 
of disappointment, that the child was not 
his. Every exertion made to find the child 
was to no purpose. The father rode in 
different directions thousands of miles. 
Advertisements, promises of ample reward, 
the sustained search of hundreds of people, 
were alike unavailing, to furnish a vestige 
of the child, or the slightest clue to stimu- 
late to hope and further exertion. After a 
search of months, the feelings of the 
parents, from the natural eflect of time and 
disappointment, settled down to the calm 
of resignation and despair. It will be easy 
to conceive, that it was not the tranquil 
mourning of parents who have seen their 
child buried under the clods of the valley. 
Some time last winter, the father received 
a letter, mailed at the Netchez post-office, 
informing him, that if he would enclose 
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fifty dollars in a letter to the writer, and 
would send the mother of the child, unac- 
companied by any other person, to a cer- 
tain house in Arkansas, which he desig- 
nated, with two huundred dollars more, 
the writer en that a certain woman in 
the designated house should deliver up the 
child to its mother. The letter was written 
in a gentlemanly hand, and signed Thomas 
Tutty. 

The plan of the distracted parents was 
settled by advice of many people in Lou- 
isiana, who entered warmly into their feel- 
ings. A letter, stating all the circumstances 
of the case, was written to the post-master 
at Natchez. Another, agreeable to all the 
requirements of Tutty, and enclosing a 
bank-note of fifty dollars, was addressed to 
him. In the letter to the post-master, he 
was directed to watch the man who should 
call for the other letter, and have him ap- 
prehended. At the proper time, a man of 
gentlemanly appearance and manners, with 
the dialect of a foreigner, inquired for the 
letter. The post-master, by design, made 
difficulty and delay, and detained the man 
until an officer was procured, and he was 
apprehended. He was found to be a man 
who kept a school for some time in the 
vicinity of Natchez, whose singular and 
cautious habits had already excited sus- 
picion, He proved himself shrewd, sulky, 
and pertinaciously obstinate in his purpose, 
to confess nothing, and to throw the whole 
burden of proof on the magistrate, before 
whom he was tried, He would not admit 
the identity of the letter with his own, and 
denied that his name was Thomas Tutty. 
He was charged with having fabricated the 
story, that he knew where the child was, 
and would cause it be delivered to its 
parents merely with the base purpose of 
extorting money from the affection of the 
parents. He continued to affirm, that he 
knew where the child was, and proved that 
he was acquainted with the long way be- 
tween Natchez and the residence of Mr, 
Clark, by answering, with the utmost 
promptness and intelligence, questions 
about the numerous bayous, swamps, and 
— in the distance, put with a particu- 
arity intended purposely to perplex him. 
On the suspicious fact of his having inquired 
for the letter directed to Thomas Tutty, he 
was committed to prison. 

The parents, who repaired to Natchez, 
and various people who took a deep interest 
in this strange and terrible affair, exhausted 
their ingenuity to no purpose, in efforts to 

something out of the prisoner, that might 
urnish a clue by which to find the child. 
He told the father, that in a place where it 
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was supposed he would pass in search of 
the child, he would find the clothes which 
the child wore when it disappeared, and 
bones, having the ap ce of those of 
a child of his years, that had been devoured 
by beasts. But he assured him, that the 
bones were not those of the child, but of an 
animal placed there to produce that im- 

ression, Such was found to be‘the fact. 

et, strange to tell, nothing could extort 
from the man the slightest information that 
had any other tendency, than still more to 
excite the imagination and harrow up the 
feelings of the parent. 

Meanwhile a number of respectable 
people of Natchez, stimulated by their 
intense interest, the warm blood of the 
south, and their impatient fondness for 
summary justice, and thinking probably 
that a little chiding could dojthis man no 
possible harm, took him by night from the 
prison, and gave him a pretty severe drub- 
ing, intimating, between intervals of disci- 
pline, that whenever he found the appli- 
cation transcending the bounds of pleasant 
feeling, any useful information touching the 
child would save them the trouble of carry~ 
ing the foperation any further. The man 
shrugged, and seemed for a long time dis- 
posed to persevere in his customary close- 
ness, But at atime when the thing was 
evidently very unpleasant, he seemed to 
relent, and said, that if they would send to 
a certain house between forty and fifty 
miles from Natchez in Mississippi, the 
people there would tell them where they 
might find the child. The sheriff, who 
stated that he disapproved of these pro- 
ceedings, and was moreover ill at the time, 
was no sooner apprised of this information, 
that he started at ‘midnight for the desig- 
nated house, When he arrived, he found 
that the people were of good character, 
and perceived in a moment that he was on 
a false scent, and that the prisoner had 
given this information only to get rid of 
correction. 

The parents and the people, having ex- 
hausted every effort upon the pertinacious 
silence and unshrinking obstinacy of the 
prisoner, to no purpose, became fully im- 
pressed that he had indeed been concerned 
in the stealing of the child, but that he no 
longer knew any thing about its present 
condition, and had been induced to what 
he had done, merely to obtain money by 
trifling with parental anxiety and affection. 
They consented to the enlargement of the 
prisoner, on condition that he should return 
with the parents, in the hope that threats or 
promised rewards, or a returning sense of 
justice and humanity, when he should 





arrive where the clothes of the child were 
laid, might yet induce him to put them on 
a clue to finding him. 

He was accordingly enlarged, and crossed 
the Mississippi in the same ferry boat with 
the parents, on their route towards home. 
It had been purposely intimated to him, 
that unless he would frankly communicate 
to Mr. Clark, on the journey, all that he 
knew about the child, as soon as they 
should have travelled beyond the settle- 
ments, he would be put to death. - Having 
advanced beyond the settlement of Con- 
cordia, he asked Mr. Clark how long he 
intended to let him live. The reply was, 
if he persisted in withholding information 
about the child, perhaps thirty-six hours. 
Mr. Clark carried a pistol in his belt. The 
man ‘rushed upon him, seizing the pistol, 
and snapped it at his breast. Although he 
had primed and loaded it himself, it for- 
tunately missed fire. Failing in his pur- 
poses, the man broke away, and made for 
a bayou to which they were approaching. 
He plunged in, disappeared, and was 
drowned, and thus extinguished the only 
visible hope of a clue to unravel this mys- 
terious affair.—This crime of fiends, child- 
stealing, has been often threatened in the 
region which furnishes such facilities for 
perpetrating it, as a mean diabolical 
revenge. An interest yet exists there, in 
regard to the elucidations of this mystery. 
Parents, watch your children. Be careful 
of the presence of suspicious villains, who 
might in this way sting you to death. The 
happiest feeling which a good mother can 
have on earth, is, when she sees her chil- 
dren safely and sweetly sleeping in their 
own beds, under the united protection of 
or and parents, good angels and 

od. 
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Wear your learning, like your watch, in a 
private pocket, and don’t pull it out to 
shew that you have one; but if you are 
asked what o’clock it is, tell. 

Lord Bacon says, “ Ethelwold, bishop 
of Winchester, in a famine, sold all the 
rich vessels and ornaments of the church, 
to relieve the poor with bread, and said, 
‘There was no reason that the dead temples 
of God should be sumptuously furnished, 
and the living temples suffer penury.’” 

Sins are like circles in the water; when 
a stone is thrown into it, one produces 
another. When anger was in Cain’s heart, 
murder was not far off. 

“ Humility,” says St. Bernard, “ must 
be a very glorious thing, since Pride itself 
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ts it on, not to be despised: Pride must 

of itself something d ed and shame- 
fnl, since it dares not shew itself naked, and 
is forced to appear in a mask.” 

St. says, “ That as the detractor 
carries the devil in his mouth; so he who 
hearkeneth to him, may be equally said to 
carry the devil in his ear.” 

It was a saying of Aristotle’s, that “ Virtue 
is necessary to the young, to age comfort- 
able, to the poor serviceable, to the rich 
an ornament, to the fortunate an honour, 
tothe unfortunate a support, that she ennobles 
the slave, and exalts nobility itself.” 

Praises would be of great value, did they 
but confer upon us the perfections we want. 

Steele says, “ There are four good 
mothers, of whom are often born four un- 
happy daughters ; truth begets hatred, hap- 
piness pride, security danger, and familiarity 
contempt.” 

Selden says, “‘ Marriage is a desperate 
thing. The frogs in sop were extremely 
wise : they had a great mind to some water, 
but they would not leap into the well, be- 
cause they could not get out again.” 

Though “ the words of the wise be as 
nails fustened by the masters of assem- 
blies,” yet sure their examples are the 
hammers to drive them in, to take the 
deeper hold. A father that whipped his 
son for swearing, and swore himself whilst 
he whipped him, did more harm by his 
example, than good by his correction.” 

To laugh at wise men is the privilege of 
foc\s. 

Most men judge by what they see; every 
body sees what you seem to be, but nobody 
knows what you really are. 

If you wish to contract a friendship that 
will last long, be a long time in contracting 


it. 

Fuller remarks, that “ He lives long who 
lives well, for time mis-spent is not lived, 
but lost; besides, God is better than his 
promise, if he takes from him a long lease, 
and gives him a freehold of a better value.” 

Preston Brook, 1832. 8.58. 
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THE BETROTHED.”* 





‘* And one kind grave unites each hapless name.”— 
Abelard and Eloise. 





Ir was a mournful pageant; the very 
mockery of joy. Before the altar stood 
the beautiful Donna Maria, as the bride of 
Count Leon. A proud determined mind 





* The leading incident of this sketch is founded 
on an historical tradition. 


marked the features of the bridegroom, as 
he glanced over the objects around him. 
Donna Maria fixed her eyes on the ground, 
feeling herself the object of that observation 
she endeavoured to shun. Her long hair, 
braided with , waved in rich curls 
over her costly dress;—her lovely counte- 
nance was deadly pale, the very image of 
melancholy despair. On either side stood 
the noble relations of each house, glittering 
in jewellery, and decked with all the in- 
signia of high birth. Amidst the whispers 
and confusion of the whole party, there was 
one intensely absorbed in the scene—Al- 
phonso the orphan: his eye, that seemed 
to burn in its socket, rested motionless on 
the bride, and unravelled to the observer 
an otherwise mysterious transaction. So 
often is man the sport of his own feelings, 
that events of happiness, in themselves, give 
the keenest point to the shaft of woe 4 
the joyful scenes of festivity rankle in the 
wel of sorrow, and add to the bitterness 
of woe. 

Donna Maria was the only daughter of 
Don Juan Padilla, and in her infancy was 
betrothed to Count Leon, who, early in life, 
left his country for the age oe his 
family possessed large estates. e heiress 
of the noble house ef Padilla, educated in 
all the accomplishments of her sex, as she 
grew up to maturity, from unaccountable 
motives conceived an inveterate dislike to 
her betrothed husband ; nothing seemed to 
inspire her with greater horror, than the 
anticipation of a union which promised her 
but little happiness: had not the entreaties 
and commands of her father prevented her, 
she had formed the resolution of shutting 
herself up in a convent, to avoid the de- 
tested union. About the time that she 
planned such determinations, a long es- 
teemed friend of Padilla died, leaving his 
only son, Alphonso, to his care. This, 
which he considered as a sacred trust, Don 
Juan resolved to honour, and, taking Al- 
phonso to his residence, he edueated him 
as his own son. Being of the same age, 
and of prepossessing m.nners, Maria and 
Alphonso, by an ——— intercourse 
with each other, gradually forgot the pecu- 
liarities of their situations ;— the respectful 
attention of the adopted Alphonso receiving 
a softer shade, Maria soon began to regard 
him as a legitimate object of her affections. 
Their attachment gradually increasing, lulled 
with hope, they closed their eyes to the 
contracted union with Count Leon. So in- 
fatuated is man, that he studiously banishes 
all the painful anticipations of futurity with 
the engrossing schemes of the present, madly 
thinking that the existence of circumstance is 
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as easily destroyed, as painful ideas are 
swept from the mind. 

dreadful day at length came; Count 
Leon arrived, to claim the noble Donna 
Maria as his wife. The bridal festivities 
were prepared with that pomp which be- 
fitted an alliance of high birth. The Count 
affected not to notice the painful reserve 
which dwelt on the lips of his unhappy 
bride, in defiance of all her resolutions to 
the contrary, though her very smiles be- 
trayed the anguish of her heart—the gnaw- 
ings of the worm which preyed upon her 
mind. This might be owing to the pride 
which scorned the thought of not possessing 
the heart of one who was already his own, 
or the revenge of disappointing a presump- 
tuous rival Their nuptials were performed 
with outward pageant and joy, though it 
could not be concealed from an observing 
eye, that it was a union of names, but not 
of love. Alphonso felt the dreadful con- 
sequences of aspiring to the affections of 
one whose heart was no longer her own. 
Constrained to weep in silence, he pre- 
sented a mournful s le, while doomed 
to gaze on his beloved Maria when given to 
another, 

The festivities of the evening followed 
the cold ceremonies of the day: the sor- 
rowful bride soon retired from such painful 
scenes—painful even to those who sur- 
rounded her, as they beheld her pale and 
melancholy features. That night was to be 
the last that should be spent in her native 
country; for, on the next day, Count Leon 
had appointed to sail with her to the 
Brazils. Qn the same night, Alphonso 
had begged an interview on her father’s 
grounds, to take leave before they parted 
for ever. 

It was a beautiful autumn; the moon 
shone clearly over the cool expanse; a 
lovely stillness shed itself over the rich 
landscape. By the side of a placid foun- 
fain, concealed from observation by a fra- 
grant shrubbery, stood Alphonso, absorbed 
with painful reflections, On one side of 
the fountain were strewed the broken re- 
mains of some marble pillars, wreathed with 
the twining ivy, and the fragments of an 
antiquated urn, from which the waters of 
the fountain formerly rushed to a small 
lake below. Lost in a melancholy reverie, 
Alphonso leaned against the shattered pillars 
mournful emblems of his dissevered hopes 
—and cooled his feverish brow on their 

ished surface ; then recovering himself, 
he paced by the side of the stream. with 
impatient step, cursing the world, his cruel 
destiny, and hating himself. At length the 
light tread of a female caught his ear ; 


checking his feelings, he listened with in- 
tensity, till a turning of the walk disclosed 
the veiled form of Donna Maria. The un- 
happy lovers embraced in silence, alike 
conscious of the sad thoughts that crossed 
each other’s mind: then, as the streaming 
tears gushed over the bride’s pale featur-s, 
Alphonso vainly offered the consolation he 
himself needed. 

“To-morrow’s sun, we part to méet no 
more,” sighed Maria. ‘“ The grave will 
restore us,” returned Alphonso, “and we 
shall sleep in peace.” “The sleep of the 
grave will be peace indeed, for unhappy 
love will not molest us there.” ‘“ But, even 
now, Maria, we may cherish thoughts and 
feelings that may be some consolation; the 
recollection of the delightful hours and 
scenes that are past ”—‘ Will make life, 
alas! more miserable; retrospection of 
pleasures that are no more, Alphonso, will 
never diminish the sorrows that our cruel 
destinies have heaped upon us.” “ Yet, 
when separated, we may often gaze on 
yonder moon, and reflect that the same 
peaceful orb is shedding its rays on both, 
and when seas divide us, this shall re-unite 
us; our minds shall not be entirely dis- 
severed.” “Alas! for me, unhappy. Will 
not these thoughts, Alphonso, serve to make 
me more wretched—more completely mi- 
serable?” Endeavour, then, to banish all 
remembrance of the past from your mind ; 
let Lethe’s dull potion quench the rising 
memory ; efface from your recollection what- 
ever may remind you of what no longer 
exists.” ‘ Impossible, Alphonso; can my 
weak attempts be sufficiently powerful to 
erase those impressions which are seared 
with living fire? No; it will burn—it must 
burn, till the grave closes over me.” 

Then relapsing into silence, they gazed 
upon their reflected figures in the placid 
fountain.“ To-morrow’s sun,” said Alphonso, 
“will leave me desolate. Left to wander 
over these deserted scenes, my mind, in 
defiance of every resolution, will call up 
painful recollections; each object, Maria, 
will remind me of you, and of days that are 
gone for ever; often in my melancholy mood 
shall I visit this fountain, by the side of 
which we have so often sat, and imagination 
will picture you by my side; but soon, alas! 
when I look in the watery mirror, unde- 
ceived, I shall see that I am alone.” Paus- 
ing for a moment, he continued —“ Oh that 
your image was left upon this glassy wave, 
and then, though the wide ocean divided 
us, this consolation would make me happy.” 
A step was heard: “ Adieu!” whis 
Maria, “adieu, scenes beloved from child- 
hood, for I shall visit you no more. Fare- 
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well, happiness!— farewell, home !—fare- 
well, Al » for ever!” and saying 
these words, they hastily parted, not to 
meet again. 

Next morning, with aching heart, Al- 
phonso left his guardian’s mansion, to avoid 
the pain of witnessing the Couni’s departure. 
Musing on his disconsolate situation, his 
steps eo na a | directed him towards 
the fountain he left on the night before : 
suddenly a heavy hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and looking up, he encountered 
the stern gaze of Count Leon. “An un- 
welcome intruder on your thoughts, young 
man,” sneered the Count. Too often,” 
thought Alphonso. “ My retinue is ready, 
and I shall quickly sail for the Brazils, so 
my words must be brief.” Alphonso sur- 
veyed his rival’s countenance with surprise 
and anxiety. ‘ You have dared to aspire 
to the hand of the noble Donna Maria 
Padilla; and, though you have lost it, your 
presumption has torn from me my happi- 
ness and her repose.” Alphonso answered 
nothing. “ Your silence then is the con- 
fession of your guilt: we part; but remem- 
ber your rash wish last night, when you 
insolently whispered to a bride that was not 
yours—‘ If your image were left reflected on 
the fountain’s bosom, though the wide ocean 
-divided us, this consolation would make me 
happy.’ Go, then,” continued the Count, 
as he approached the water, “and if it so- 
laces thus, behold there, not the vain shadow, 
but the reality itself—the wretched Maria 
Padilla surrendered to the more wretched 
Alphonso.” 

e ceased: the youth drew near to the 
water’s edge, and there beheld the pale 
features and lifeless form of the object of 
his infatuated love. He stepped back with 
hoiror—the blood of his throbbing heart 
ceased to flow: then, swooning, he fell 
headlong, and the dashing waters closed 
over his breathless corpse ! 

Beaconsfield. J. A. Boppy. 
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THE SCIENCE OF NATURE. 


Geotocy may well be called the science 
of nature ; for there is, perhaps, no branch 
of human knowledge which embraces or 
brings into consideration so many kindred 
sciences : and it may not be deemed unin- 
teresting, if I endeavour briefly to trace the 
connexion between them ; premising, how- 
ever, that by the term geology, I under- 
stand, not the mere study of fossil remains, 
bat the consideration of the structure of the 
earth, and of the changes, ancient and 
‘modern, which have taken place on its 
surface. 


It may seem almost superfluous to point 
out the intimate connexion between geology 
and mineralogy ; if the former is conversant 
with the grand features of nature, the latter 
examines the details of her workmanship, 
and pursues her to the innermost recesses of 
her vast laboratory. 

Nor is the aid of chemistry less necessary 
in unravelling her secrets. It teaches us 
that, to form that endless variety of pheno- 
mena which the geologist meets with in 
his tours, she has employed less than 
twenty simple substances, and, in by far 
the greater proportion, much fewer; and 
it is even doubted whether some of those 
hitherto accounted simple, may not, here~ 
after, be discovered to be compound. So 
various and yet so simple are the works of 
nature’s God ! 

Hardly less obvious is the connexion of 
geology with zoology in all its branches. 
In examining the ancient records of 
changes in the surface of the earth, the 
naturalist at every step meets with the im- 
bedded remains of former inhabitants of 
our planet, consisting of all the great 
classes of animals, man excepted. Of 
these the aquatic tribes are by far the most 
numerous, as we should naturally expect 
them to be, in strata evidently enab at 
the bottom of the seas, lakes, or rivers. 

The conchologist especially will find 
most ample employment in studying the 
immense variety of fossil shells which have 
been brought to light by the labours of 
geologists, a number little, if at all, inferior 
to that of known living species. The rea- 
son is obvious; what was the bed of the 
ocean when these animals lived and died, 
is now high and dry in air, and accessible 
to man; whereas the present depths of the 
sea are necessarily almost wholly unknown 
to him. 

The remains, too, of land animals, prin- 
cipally quadrupeds, have been found in 
considerable abundance in some localities, 
— the neighbourhood of Paris. 

bones also of amphibious reptiles, of 
the lizard kind, but of enormous dimen- 
sions, have been found in various parts of 
our own island, and of the continent of 


urope. 

Of birds and insects ‘indeed, compara- 
tively few fossil remains have been dis- 
covered, which we might expect when we 
consider the frail and slender nature of the 
harder parts, (which are the only portions 
ever preserved,) in both these classes. 
Beautiful specimens of birds have, never- 
theless, been found, both in our own 
country and in France, and of insects in 
several parts of Europe. So that in every 
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department of natural history there is an 
extensive field of research laid open to the 
student, in examining the nature, habits, 
and characteristics, of generation after 
generation of living creatures, that were 
the former tenants of this globe: and he 
who has most acquaintance with living 
species will be best qualified to read the 
history of those which have for ages pe- 
rished from the face of the earth. 

In the same way has geology called in 
the aid of comparative anatomy, to do 
nature’s work, as it were, over again, and 
to reconstruct the perfect skeleton from the 
scattered fragments of its bones, It was 
by the aid of this science that Baron Cuvier 
succeeded in recruiting the remains which 
were so abundantly found in the Paris 
basin, and in placing ‘before our eyes the 
gigantic monsters of a furmer world. By 
comparing the structure of the bones, 
teeth, &c. of living animals, with their 
known habits and character, he reasoned 
from the observed construction of the fossil 
remains, to the habits of their original 
owners ; and has thus laid open a new 
page of natural history, hardly less inte- 
resting thaf the contemplation of living 
species. —But it is not my intention to 

ursue the subject further, but having thus 
briefly alluded to it, leave it to the reader 
to follow out a subject so fraught with inte- 
rest in every branch of science. 

In pursuing his researches through the 
various strata, particularly of our own 
island, the geologist soon finds himself 
compelled to call in the aid of another 
department of natural science, namely, 
botany. The strata of the coal districts, 
especially, abound in the remains of the 
vegetable kingdom, in a more or less per- 
fect state of preservation, and the coal itself 
evidently consists of nothing else; and 
these, not the flora of the temperate zone, 
but entirely tropical vegetation. Enormous 
tree-ferns, gigantic reeds, and other plants, 
which now are only found on the banks of 
the Amazon or Ganges, once flourished in 
the latitude of England, nay, on the now 
frozen regions of the Arctic ocean, and the 
mouth of the Mackenzie.* 

It was by the aid of the botanist that 
this interesting and curious fact was dis- 
covered, and the no less curious inference 
drawn from it, that the climate of this 
of the world was once much hotter than at 
present, and that, whatever were the 
secondary causes which produced it, a 
great physical change has taken place in 
the temperature of this climate ; a conclu- 


* See Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. chap. viii. 
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sion strengthened by the tropical character 
of the animal-remains which accompany 
the vegetable. , 

Cotemporary with this change of species, 
and probably in some measure the cman of 
it, there seems to have taken place a great 
alteration in the physical geography of 
these regions ; for geologist can prove 
to demonstration, that the various tran- 
sition, secondary and tertiary strata, of 
which our own island is mainly a 
were deposited at the bottom of seas, 
lakes, or rivers, some under very deep 
waters, but are now raised into dry land of 
every elevation, from the level of the sea to 
the height of three thousand feet. 

Here then is introduced another kindred 
science ; and the geographer who traces 
the present outline of terra firma, and mea~ 
sures the height of its mountains, may very 
naturally inquire, “ Was this always the 
state of things? Have no changes taken 
place in the contour of the continents, or 
the distribution of land and water? I ap- 
peal to the history of six thousand years, 
which tells me that at least one great 
catastrophe has happened in that time, and 
that local changes, small, perhaps, indi- 
vidually, but collectively important, have 
continually occurred, and are still going on. 
1 appeal to geology, and there I find, in 
nature’s indelible hand-writing, the history 
of mighty revolutions, which have been 
carried on through untold ages of past 
time, for ends and purposes, mysterious 
indeed to man, and known only to Him 
at whose bidding ‘the foundations of the 
world are discovered, and the fountains of 
the great deep broken up,’ who ‘looketh 
upon the earth and it trembleth.’ ” 

Since, however, he is pleased to make 
use of secondary agents to work his pur- 
poses, we cannot deem it an unprofitable 
employment to trace the working of the 
laws which He has imposed upon nature, 
investigating the phenomena which are 
going on before our eyes, and the changes 
consequent upon them, that we may apply 
the results to decipher the obscurer indi- 
cations of former revolutions. And this 
brings under consideration another and 
quite distinct science, meteorology, by 
which is meant, the consideration of all the 
phenomena connected with our atmos- 
phere, and the changes they are capable of 
producing. 

The meteorologist, who has examined 
into the mutual effects which the land, 
water, and air, “produce on each other, 
finds the result to be of far more import- 
ance than the unthinking or superficial ob- 
server is apt to imagine. He finds that a 
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country covered with forests, or one inter- 
sected with lakes or rivers, will have a far 
different climate from one more cultivated 
or more hilly, though under the same lati- 
tude; that an island pw much = 
agreeable temperature, a moister 
warmer air, than a large continent under 
the same parallel. Indeed, if lines repre- 
senting the dimits of equal average heat at 
different places be drawn round the globe, 
it will be found that different of the 
same line will vary in latitude as much 
as 13°,* 

The geologist then takes up the key thus 
given him, and applies it to unlock some 
of the hidden records of former changes; 
and, observing how much alterations of 
climate affect both the animal and vege- 
table population of a district, he learns how 
some at least of those important changes 
of species which he meets with may have 
taken place. He sees how the corroding 
influence of the elements oo down the 
highest peaks, and leaves their fragments 
in the plains below ; how the billows of the 
ocean, unceasingly preying upon the land, 
reduce to pebbles hardest rocks; and 
infers whence came the beds of similar 
ruins which he meets with in exploring the 
surface of the earth, 

Nor are the observations of the geologist 
confined entirely to our own sphere, for 
after remarking with wonder the effects of 
volcanic action on the surface of his own 
planet, he turns the telescope of the astro- 
nomer to our attendant satellite, and sees 
there traces of igneous action far more 
violent, and destruction far more universal. 
He sees streams of lava, beside which, 
those of Iceland or Auvergne appear 
small and insignificant, and, however he 
may concerning the actual con- 
dition of her surface, he learns at least that 
some of the causes which affect our own 
globe, have also been at work on others. 

Let not, however, the reader imagine 
that when he enters on the study of this 
universal science, he is otenty set afloat 
in the regions of hypothesis and conjecture. 
The true business of a geologist is, to 

facts, not to frame theories ; to learn, 
what nature has done, not to tell us what 
she might have done. Conjectures will, 
no doubt, force themselves upon his mind 
as he proceeds; but he should remember 
that they are but conjectures after all, which 
may be overthrown in an instant by some 
more fortunate one, while the facts on 
which they are founded, however he may 
may misapply them, are indisputable and 
certain. 


* Lyell’s Geology, vol. i. chap. vii. 


LONG VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


It was this disposition to theorize on in- 
sufficient data, on no data at all, 
which formerly brought geology into disre- 
pute with many serious and well-meaning 

who, mistaking the abuse of it for 
its natural tendency, decried the science 
altogether, as leading to free-thinking and 
infidelity: and now, when philosophers 
have begun to leave off making theories, 
and to rest satisfied with accumulating 
facts, they find themselves obliged, at every 
step, to combat objections which were only 
just when applied to their predecessors, in 
the very infancy of the science. 

Nor let the reader suppose, that because 
this science includes within its pale so 
many others, it is therefore necessary to 
— a thorough knowledge of the latter, 
be! he enters upon the study of the 
former; it would not be desirable, were it 
possible, for every individual to aim at a 
general acquaintance with them all: but 
geology draws them, as it were, after it, 
and renders some information on the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge, not only useful, 
but highly interesting ; and is calculated to 
induce the study of them, when all other 
attractions fail; probably for this reason, 
that by this means we see the application 
of the science before we are disheartened 
by its difficulties, and learn the practical 
and experimental part before the theo- 
retical 


I would hope, therefore, that so far from 
any one being discouraged from this study 
by the numerous coliateral sciences which 
it includes, this circumstance may rather 
form an inducement than otherwise to the 
consideration of it, as a science which, 
above all others, is calculated to direct the 
well-disposed mind to look beyond its 
more immediate object, to Him “ whose 
hand hath made all these things ;” and 
to lead him in admiration to exclaim, 
“ O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in 
wisdom hast thou made them all ; the earth 
is full of thy riches.” 

—_@——_ 


LONG VITALITY OF SEEDS. 


Tus was shown in trenching for a planta- 
tion in a part of Bushy Park, which had 
probably been undisturbed by a spade or 
plough since, and perhaps long before, the 
reign of Charles I. The ground was turned 
up in the winter, and in the following sum- 
mer it was covered with a profusion of the 
tree-mignionette, pansies, and the wild rasp- 
berry, plants which are nowhere found in a 
wild state in the neighbourhood ; and in a 
plantation recently made in Richmond Park, 
a great quantity of the foxglove came up 
after some deep trenching. 
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I observed, a few years ago, the same 
occurrence in a plantation in Devonshire, 
the surface of which was covered with the 
dark blue columbine, a flower uced in 
our gardens by cultivation, but I believe not 
known in this country in its wild state. A 
field also, which had previously little or no 
Dutch clover upon it, was covered with it 
afier it had been trampled upon, and fed 
down by horses; and it is stated, from 
good authority, that if a pine forest in 
America were to be cut down, and the 
ground cultivated, and afterwards allowed 
to return to a state of nature, it would pro- 
duce plants quite different from those by 
which it had been previously occupied. 
So completely indeed is the ground impreg- 
nated with seeds, that if earth is brought to 
the surface, from the lowest depth at which 
it is found, some vegetable matter will spring 
from it. 

I have always considered this fact as one 
of many of the surprising instances of the 
power and bounty of Almighty God, who 
has thus literally filled the earth with his 
goodness, by storing up a deposit of useful 
seeds in its depths, where they must have 
lain through a succession of ages, only re- 
quiring the energies of man to bring them 
into action. 

In boring for water lately, at a spot near 
Kingston-upon-Thames, some was 
brought up from a depth of 360 feet; this 
earth was carefully covered with a hand- 
glass, to prevent the possibility of any other 
seeds being deposited upon it; yet, in a 
short time, plants vegetated from it. If 
quick lime be put upon land which from 
time immemorial has produced nothing but 
heather, the heather will be killed, and 
white clover will spring up in its place, 
A curious fact was communicated to me, 
respecting some land which surrounds an 
old castle formerly belonging to the Regent 
Murray, near Moffat. On removing the 
peat, which is about six or eight inches in 
thickness, a stratum of soil appears, which 
is sup to have been a cultivated gar- 
den in the time of the Regent, and from 
which a variety of flowers and plants sprung, 
some of them little known even at this time 
in Scotland.— Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural 
History. E. G. B. 

ee 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 

MENT OF SCIENCE, HELD AT YORK, 

FIFTH DAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1831, 

NO. V. 
(Continued from p. 272.) 

Tue business of this morning commenced 
with Mr. Scoresby giving a lengthened de- 
tail of his magnetical researches, which he 
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had begun on the preceding evening. His 
chief design was, to establish, by experi- 
ments, the possibility of discovering the 
thickness of subterraneous dikes, walls, &c. 
by means of a magnetical apparatus; and 
this he did very satisfactorily. From his 
account, the accu of his theory was 
established in different instances, by calcu- 
lations arising from the magnetic apparatus 
coinciding within the decimal of an 
inch with admeasurements made by the 
rule. . 

The theory is inductive. He takes it for 
granted, that the magnetic influence of any 
body is in proportion to its'bulk, and that 
the needle is acted upon in the same ratio. 
That in proportion as the thickness or bulk 
of any body decreases when measured lon- 
gitudinally, so the magnetic influence de. 
creases in the same ratio, Upon this prin- 
pe re he has constructed a formula, by 
which he calculates algebraically, and ob- 
tains his accurate results. 

It ought to be mentioned here, that Mr. 
Scoresby, in the month of December 1819, 
communicated to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, the “ Description of a Magne- 
timeter, being a new instrument for mea- 
suring magnetic attractions, and finding the 
dip of the needle ; with an account of ex- 
periments made with it.”—A description of 
the magnetimeter may be seen in the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, vol. iv. 
and an account of the Experiments, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, vol. ix. 

Mr. Phillips then read a Memoir, by 
Dr. Brewster, ‘On the Structure of the 
Crystalline lens in the Eyes of Fishes.” 
The author Pillustrated the subject, first by 
models, by diagrams, He 
shewed that the eye of the fish is nearly in 
the form of a hemisphere, the plane part 
being directed forward, and the convex 
backward : that the flatness of the anterior 
part is compensated by the spherical form 
of the line lens: that the lens in the 
eye of a fish is more dense than that in the 
eye of a land animal: that it projects 
through the pupil, and leaves little room 
for the aqueous humour. It may be men- 
tioned here, that Dr. Monro, in his work 
on the Structure and Physiology of Fishes, 
found the crystalline lens an ox to 
be 1104, while that of a cod was 1165, 
water being reckoned at 1000. Dr. Brew- 
ster pointed out to the audience, that by 
the great convexity of the crystalline lens in 
the eye of the fish, it was enabled to take 
in a wide field of vision, and to perceive 
its enemies and food from all points. 

R. J. Murchison, Esq., President of the 
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Geological Society, next gave an account 
of some extensive deposits of Marine Shells 
on, the Lancashire coast, and near Preston 
in Lancashire. imens of the shells 
were produced by Mr. Gilbertson, the origi- 
nal observer of the deposits. Mr. Murchi- 
a Ag ge a position of the said 

its by ings upon a large scale. 
iomawe occasional — in the stratum, 
for which. Mr. M. did not satisfactorily 
account. He was inclined to think that 
the pressure of some superincumbent strata 
had been the cause, This gave rise to 
some interesting remarks from Mr. Phillips 
and Mr. ng. The former thought, 
that the different deposits of marine shells 
had been made by some sudden eruptions 
of water which had mixed marine and ter- 
rene bodies and animals together. He also 
thought that marine shells being found 
upon the summits of mountains was a 
sumptive proof that these mountains 
once been inundated with sea-water. 

Mr. Greenough objected to this theory, 
and said, it was not improbable that sea- 
fowls might have carried most of the 
shells which have been found upon the tops 
of mountains near the sea, to eat the meat 
which was in them; and endeavoured to 
sanction his opinion by a fact which he 
related : 


them about their age, and the manner how 
they had got there; some of the shells 
settled the dispute, by beginning to move. 
All came to the conclusion, that they had 


veyed thither by sea-fowls. 

Perhaps, at the next scientific meeting, 
Mr. Greenough will be prepared to inform 
the audience, why some sea-fowls have 


they used their bills or their webbed feet, in 
digging some half score of yards below the 
surface, to deposit their pilfered shells. 

The next subject was upon Hot Springs, 
by Dr. Daubeny ; or rather, on the “ Phe- 
nomena of Hot Springs.” The doctor ob- 
served, that most of the hot springs which 
he had visited were situated at the heads 
of valleys, in the neighbourhood of which 
were generally minerals, and sometimes 
volcanoes. Yet he does not suppose that 
any of these produce the heat in the water. 
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His opinion is, that the heat is caused by 
some chemical carried on within 
the bowels of the earth. 

This opinion was combated by some of 
the sgavans present, who thought that mi- 
neral su! in a state of ignition, or 
voleanic matter, produced the high tempe- 
rature in the water. The last opinion is 
evidently sanctioned by the hot springs in 
Iceland, rising from the neighbourhood of 
Mount Hecla; by streams of hot water 
sometimes issuing from Mount Aetna ; and 
by the hot springs of Furnas in the Island 
of St. Michael, issuing from the precincts 
of acrater, See the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Journal, vols. ii. and vi. 

In the afternoon, the Archbishop of York 
entertained a numerous of gentlemen, 
including the scientific visitors, at dinner. 
In consequence of this, the lectures did not 
commence till nine o'clock. The theatre 
of the Museum was crowded with a bril- 
liant assemblage of fashionables, ladies hav- 
ing been admitted in the evening. 

Mr. R. Potter, jun. commenced by read- 
ing a paper on the Aurora Borealis, and 
attempted to account for it upon the prin- 
ciples of electricity. He also made some 
experiments on electricity in vacuo; hut a 
small glass tube breaking, his ap 
became imperfect, and he desisted from 
any further attempts. Though Mr. Potter’s 
short lecture was interesting, yet he did not 
establish his theory so plausibly as St. 
Pierre did another, by ascribing the Aurora 
Borealis to the effects of the sun’s rays being 
reflected from fields of ice. 

Dr. Warwick next delivered an interest- 
ing lecture on Electro-Magnetism. His 
experiments were on a large scale, by a 
costly apparatus, which was so powerfally 
Magnetic as to suspend some stones’ weight. 
He made a beautiful experiment by covering 
a magnet with thick paper, and scattering 
steel-filings upon it. And after attempting 
to blow them off, some were removed, but 
all those directly over the magnet remained 
firm, and presented the appearance of a 
horse-shoe. The doctor would have given 
some experiments upon a larger scale, but 
his apparatus was unfit for them. 

Dr. Daubeny followed, in making some 
neat experiments on capillary attraction, 
and satisfactorily accounted for the manner 
in which moisture is conveyed through 
the rocts, stems, branches of vegetables, 
trees, &c. 

The business of the day was concluded 
by Mr. Phillips, who read the report of 
Mr. Osburne, on the formation of Graham 
Island on the coast of Sicily. As an 
account of this newly-formed island has 
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been given by most of the periodicals and 
newspapers, it would be superfluous to 
insert it here. The most interesting addi- 
tion which Mr. Osburne has furnished, is 
an account of a basin of boiling water, 
about ninety feet wide, in the middle of the 
island. The vapour arising from it was 
oppressive, affecting more the digestive 
than the respiratory organs, producing nau- 
sea and faintness. On the south-west side 
of the island was a terrific ebullition of 
the sea, evidently the commencement of a 
new crater. Carburetted hydrogen gas 
ascended so collectively, that the watches 
of the observers were blackened. The 
water at the margin was 190° Fahrenheit, 
From the incoherent nature of the materials, 
of which the island was composed, Mr. 
Osburne prognosticated that it would be 
but of short duration. A few months have 
verified his remarks. An officer connected 
with the city of York, and who landed the 
same day with Mr. Osburne, (surgeon of 
His Majesty’s Ship the Ganges,) avouches 
for the correctness of Mr. O’s statement. 
Huggate, April 28. T. R. 
—_—_——~—— 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue mean temperature of May was 56\§ 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. The 
maximum, which was 68 d » was ob- 
served on the 25th, and also on the 26th, 
the wind being north-westerly on both days. 
The mininum, which was 47 degrees, was 
noticed on the 15th, and also on the 17th; 
the direction of the wind on the former 
day was north-easterly ; and, on the latter, 
northerly. The range of the thermometer 
was 21 degrees; and the prevailing wind 
south-west. The direction of the wind has 
been south-westerly 64 days ; north-westerly 
6; northerly 4}; easterly 44; south- 
easterly 4; north-easterly 3; southerly 2} ; 
and westerly 3. 

Rain has fallen on 14 days; and five 
have been accompanied with wind. On 
the 5th, the blossoms of the apple were ob- 
served unfolding. Thunder was heard on 
the morning of the 7th, which was followed 
by a very fine and warm day. The lilac 
and horse-chesnut were noticed coming in 
flower on the 8th; and the laburnum and 
flag on the 13th. Hail fell on the 13th and 
14th; and on the 15th, between 3 and 4 
in the afternoon, a considerable storm of hail 
took place, which continued nearly an hour ; 
the stones were large, and lay on the ground 
a considerable time. On the evening of 
the 16th, the extremities of the arch of a 
— were observed for about half an 

our. 


THE WOODEN LEG; AN HELVETIC TALE. 
(From the German of Gesner.) 


On the mountain from whence the torrent of 
Ranti precipitates into the valley, a young 
shepherd fed his goats. His pipe called 
echo gaily from the hollow rocks, and echo 
bid valleys seven times resound his 
songs melodious. On a sudden, he per- 
ceived a man climbing with pain the 
mountain’s side. The man was old. 3 years 
had blanched his head. A staff supported 
his heavy tottering steps, for he Fad a 
wooden leg. He approached the young 
man, and seated himself by him on the 
moss of the rocks. The young shepherd 
looked at him with surprise, and his eyes 
were fixed on the wooden leg. 

‘* My son, said the old man, smiling, do 
you not think that, infirm as 1 am, I should 
have done better to have remained in the 
valley? Know, however, that 1 make this 
journey but once a year; and this leg, as 
you see it, is more honourable to me than 
are, to many, the most straight and active.” 

“I do not question, father, replied the 
shepherd, that it is very honourable to you, 
though, I dare say, another would be more 
useful. Without doubt, you are tired. Will 
you drink some milk my goats, or 
some of the fresh water that spouts below 
from the hollow of the rock ?” 

“I like the frankness painted on thy 
visage,” observed the old man. “ A litile 
fresh water will be sufficient. If you will 
bring it me hither, you shall hear the his- 
tory of this wooden leg.” The young shep- 
herd ran to the fountain, and soon re- 
turned. 

When the old man had quenched his 
thirst, he said, “ Let young people, when 
they behold their fathers maimed, and 
covered over with scars, adore the Al- 
mighty power, and bless their valour. 
Without this, you would have bowed your 
necks beneath the yoke, instead of thus 
basking in the sun’s warmth, and making 
the echoes repeat your joyful notes. Mirth 
and gaiety now inhabit these bills and 
valleys, while your songs resound from 
one mountain to the other—liberty ! sweet 
liberty! All we see around us is our own, 
We cultivate our own fields with pleasure. 
The crops we reap are ours; and the time 
of the harvest is with us a season of re- 
joicing.” 

“ He does not deserve,” replied the 
young shepherd, “to be a freeman, who 
can forget that his liberty was purchased 
with the blood of his forefathers.” 

* But,” rejoined the old man, “ who, in 
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their place, would not have done as they 
did? Ever since that bloody day of 
Nefels, I come once a year to the top of 
this mountain ; but I perceive that I am 
now come for the last time. From hence 
I still behold the order of the battle where 
liberty made us conquerors. See, it was 
on that side the army of the enemy ad- 
vanced ; thousands of lances glittered at a 
distance, with more than two hundred 
horsemen covered with sumptuous armour. 
The plumes that shaded their helmets nod- 
ded as they marched, and the earth re- 
sounded with their horses’ hoofs. Our 
little troop was already broken. We were 
but three or four hundred men. The cries 
of the defeat were ‘re-echoed from every 
side, and the smoke of Nefels in flames 
filled the valley, and spread with horror 
along the mountains. However, at the 
bottom of a hill, where we now are, our 
chief had placed himself. He was there, 
where those two shoot up from the 


that precedes a hurricane. From 
side they ran towards him. 
* Dost thou see those floods rush down 
mountains? Stones, rocks, and 
their 
course; they overleap or beat down all 
before them, and meet together at the bot- 
tom of that pool: so we ran to the cry of 
our general, cutting our way through the 
enemy, Ranked around the hero, we made 
a vow, tg Sg our witness, to con- 
quer or die. enemy, advancing in 
order of battle, poured down impetuously 
us. We attacked them in our turn. 


but were always forced to retire to the 
shelter of those hills. We there closed our 
ranks, and became unshaken as the rock 
by which we were protected. At last, re- 
inforced by thirty Swiss warriors, we rushed 

lenly on the enemy, like the fall of a 
mountain, or as some mighty rock descends, 
that rolls through the forest, and with a 
horrid crush lays waste the trees that inter- 
rupt its course. On every side, the enemy, 
both horse and foot, confounded in a most 
dreadful tumult, overthrow each other, to es- 
cape our rage. Grown furious by the combat, 
we trod under foot the dead and dying, to 
extend vi and death still further. 
I was in the middle of the battle. A horse- 
man of the enemy, in his flight, rode over 
me, and crushed my leg. The soldier who 





THE WOODEN LEG. 


fought the nearest, seeing my condition, 
took me on his shoulders, and ran with me 
out of the field of battle. 

“A holy father was prostrate on a rock 
not far distant, imploring heaven to aid 
us.—‘ Take care, good father, of this war- 
rior,’ my deliverer cried; ‘he has fought 
like a son of liberty!’ he said—and flew 
back to the combat. The victory was ours, 
my son, it was ours! but ope of us were 


extended on the heaps of the enemy. 
Thus the weary mower re on the 
sheaves himself has made, I was carefully 


attended ; I was cured; but never could 
find out the man to whom I owe my life. 
I have sought him in vain; I have made 
vows and pilgri that some zaint of 
paradise, or some angel, would reveal him 
to me. But, alas! all my efforts have 
been fruitless. I shall never in this life 
shew him my gratitude.” 

The young shepherd, having heard the 
old warrior, with tears in his eyes said, 
“ No, father, in this life you can never shew 
him your gratitude.” old man, sur- 
prised, cried, “ What dost thou say? Dost 
thou know, my son, who my deliverer was?” 
The young shepherd answered, “I am 
much deceived, if it was not my father. 
Often he has told me the story of that bat- 
tle, and often I have heard him say, ‘ I 
wonder if the man I carried from the battle 
be still alive!’ ” 

“@O God! O angels of heaven!” ex- 
claimed the old man, “ was that generous 
man thy father?” “ If the same,” replied 
the young shepherd, “ he had a scar here, 
(pointing to his left cheek :) he had been 
wounded with a lance; perhaps it was be- 
fore he carried you from the field.” “ His 
cheek,” rejoined the old man, “ was covered 
with blood when he bore me off. O my 
child! my son !” 

“ He died,” the young shepherd added, 
“two years ago; and as he was poor, I am 
forced for subsistence to keep these goats.” 
The old man embraced him, ard said, 
“ Heaven be praised! I can recompense 
thee for his generosity. Come, my son ! 
come with me, and let some other person 
keep thy 5 
descended the hill together, and 
walked towards the old man’s dwelling. 
He was rich in land and flocks, and a lovely 
daughter was his only offspring. “ My 
child,” said he to her, “he that saved my life 
was the father of this young shepherd. If 
thou canst love him, I shall be happy to 
see you united.” The young man was an 
amiable person; health and pleasure shone 
in his countenance ; locks of yellow gold 
shaded his forehead, and the sparkling fire 
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of his eyes was softened by a sweet modesty. 
The young maiden, with an ingenuous 
Peyrt res asked three days to resolve; but 
t ird appeared to her a v long one. 
She gave “ hand to the young shepherd ; 

and the old man, with tears of joy, said to 
them, “ ‘grape! rest upon you, my 





children! This day has made me the most 
happy of mortals.” 
Preston Brook. 8. S. 
POETRY. 


THE EXPIRED FURLOUGH. 


*TWAs on a rosy morn in Spring, 
And brightly shone the night-dropt shower, 
And round the trellis’d pane did cling 
The woodbine’s weeping flower ; 
When from his pillow’d rest the soldier started— 
From golden dreams he wakes—his air-built visions 
thwarted. 


The furlough’s past,—from parents kind, 
From brothers, sisters, he must part, 
Whose fond affections had entwined 
Like tendrils round his heart : 
Not these, nor aught could bind his longer stay, 
Stern his commander was,—and time brook’d no 
delay. 


His parents on the threshold stand, 
And bless their son, with many a tear: 
He shook each kindly by the hand, 
And bade them be of cheer; 
But not a dry nor tearless eye was found 
’Mongst all the little group that hemm’d the veteran 
round. 


And Helen to the garden hied, 
And flowers in haste she gather’d there, 
And with a tendril these she tied 
Into a nosegay fair: 
Then to the mournful group with speed she hies, 
And in her brother's coat she placed the parting 
prize. 


He kiss’d the children, each and -_ 
Which round their brother fon vam | clung ; 
And then his staff and bundle s 
He o’er his shoulder flung, 
And down the vale, where birds were chanting gay, 
And pathway flowers bloom’d wild, he wound his 
devious way. 


And now some favourite martial tune 
He whistled, and a martial stride 
He next essay’d, but each full soon 
A cheerful heart belied 
For O, his soul did his sad fate deplore, 
And thitherward his steps, perchance might turn 
no more 


And off, with wistful eyes, he turn’d 
A homeward glance, with many a sigh, 
Where age his sad departure mourn’d, 
And weeping infancy. 
Till gain’d pm mount, he cast a final view, 
Dash'd from his eye the tear, and waved a last adieu ! 


Near Halifaz. Tuomas Crosser. 
——»——_— 
THE THISTLE. 
(A Fable.) 


Ir was a sultry summer's day, 

And numerous insects were at play, 
And over heaths and meadows brown 
Floated the silken thistle down, 
Borne on the breezy wings of noon 
Like to the fairies’ @ gay balloon, 

Tho’ but a feather- guarded seed 

To propagate a noxious weed. 


It ehanced (such bs 7 ys are not rare) 


But hid ‘neath shrubs and flow’rets gay 
It slept the sultry hours away. 

Now days and months roll’d swiftly on, 
Autumn was past, and winter gone ; 
And lovely ly Spring appeard again, 

And call’d flowery train : 

The crocus first obey’d her call, 

The primrose and the daisy small ; 

And soon in sombre n was found 
This thistle starting the ground ; 
Nurtured by showers and falling dew, 
And genial suns, it daily grew, - 
Till it appear’d the stateliest flower 
Which bloom’d beside the garden bower. 
Then thirst of power and pride inflam’d 
Her breast, and every homage claim’d, 
And in that Eden quickly show’d 
Herself a demon—stern and proud. 

A purple crown the alien wore, 

And numerous pointed spears she bore ; 
And of this martial pomp possest, 

She thus the trembling flowers address’d : 
“Ye meanest vassals, which surround 
My throne upon this ample ground, 

I come, or life or death to give, 

*Tis mine to bid ye die or live; 

By force of arms I claim this spot,—- 
Say, do ye own me queen, or not? 

lf not, I drive ye all aloof, 

’Gaipst every foe my arms are proof: 
But own me queen—to me attend, 

Ye’ve nought to dread—I’m still your friend. 
My children, though, in after year 
Shall reign, ‘and nobly flourish, here ; 

A valiant band, whom no sues foe 

Can hope or dare to ov 

I too, demand ”—alas, vain a 

The gardener heard those threats indeed! 
He struck it down—root, flower, and all, 
And tost it o’er the garden wall! 


Near Halifaz. Tuomas CrossLey. 
a 
THE RESCUED ONES. 
(By Rev. J. Young.) 
'Twas night, dark night, save when the moon’s faint 
beam 


Broke through the low’ring clouds with —_ gleam; 
No lonely star, amidst the gloom 

Shone out—to light the s ~ 2. a tomb ; 
Like pealing thunders round the rocky s' 

Howl'd the rude tempest, with tornadian roar ; 

The wide-mouth’d caverns of the hungry deep 
Yawn’'d for their prey :—while ’gainst the craggy 


ith fatal 

With violence, driven before the gale, 

A gallant vessel, *neath her sail, 

Dash’d her fine prow. rude concussion given 

Unship’d her seamen, and her sides were riven. 

The breaking billows ‘cleared at once her deck, 

And crash on —e yey her hull a wreck. 

A yell of misery, with the gurglin syed wave 
Sounded, as sunk her inmates to 

Some few were sav’d, and gained the ft .. with joy; 

One yet the sea held, with her infant boy, 

Long had she battled with the wees hae 

‘* My child! my child!” she shriek’d in agony. 

He heard, who cast upon the high land shore, 

The dying echo, but he heard no more 

The husband, father,—heard his sinking mate, 

And rushed to rescue, or to share her fate. 

A desperate effort only now could save 

His wife, his child too, from the yawning grave. 

Down from the rocks, which o'er the waters frown’d, 

Held by his shipmates,—with strong cordage bound 

He hung suspended, like a speck in air,— 

’Till lowered, he met the objects of his care ; 

And then, with spring of superhuman kind, 

Clasp’d his lov’d wife, nor left his son behind. 

The half drown’d mother, still retained her child 

With phrenzied grasp amidst the billows wild. 
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anxious watchers mark’d the deed, and now 
the fond trio to the mountain’s brow. 
While the loud shout, above the storm which rav'd, 
Se “ They're sav'd, they're 
sav'd.” 
London. 
——>——_ 


“ THERE THE WICKED CEASE FROM TROU- 
BLING; AND THERE THE WEARY ARE 
AT REST.” 


No more shall their terrible foe 


E 


shall I then basely"repine ?— 

! would that I murmured less ; 
sighing be mine, 

Him ; I cannot but bless. 


i 


ripe 
fie 
rl 


selfish to wish for their stay 
id the beggarly elements here ; 
ume thee, my spirit, away, 
it to a happier sphere ; 
For flight from the regions of pain 
To the mansions of pleasure above, 
Where no +. 
Shall chill the pure of love. 
Por the last cruel tempest has blown, 
last passing is o'er, ~ 


And sorrow and sin are no more! 
March 22. - 0. 


vest 


“ THE SHEEP FOLLOW HIM, FOR THEY 
KNOW HIS VOICE.” 


Who are those sheep that walk in the cool vale, 
And shun the giddy mountain’s cloud-topp'd height? 
There sheltered from the gale, 


i 
r 
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Happy are they: 
those sheep to stray : 
ee 
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OLD AGE NOT TO BE DESPISED. 
Sort, short are the days of our pilgrimage here, 
We are seen for a while, and too soon disappear ; 


But life has its joys through each quick ing stage, 
From ib bataes of fou to thd wishes efege® 


So the seasons, though varied, their pleasures possess: 
The spring sings and smiles in her beautiful dress, 
The summer shines forth in the pride of the year, 
The autumn brings plenty, and winter his cheer. 


We heed not the days which in youth hasten o’er us, 
So calmly and brightly they vanish away ; 

We care not to see Time’s broad pinions before us, 
But gladly perceive he is urging his way. 


Then manhood steps forward with dignified mien, 

Casts round his bold eye o'er this troublesome scene, 
And with vigour and skill guides the bark of this life, 
Through the world’s raging sea of vexation and strife. 


See age slowly comes with a lingering pace, 

His hand is unsteady and wrinkled his face, 

His eye is still bright, though his forehead is bare, 

And the soul in its strength is still beaming forth 
there, 


Though the busy employments of life cannot please, 
And achings and languor deprive him of ease, 
He draws a delight from his mental resources, 
In wise contemplations and useful discourses. 


Thus eased of a burden he scarce could endure, 
His wisdom affords an enjoyment most pure, 

His advice to the man, and his tales to the young, 
Are eagerly caught as they fall from his tongue. 


Then as we draw near our mortality’s close, 

May we find in “ life’s evening” a tranquil repose, 
And let it the chief of our youth-time engage, 

To provide for the honour and comfort of age. 


King's Cross, Oct. 17, 1831. W. Taaa. 


Review.— The Records of a Good Man's 
Life. By the Rev, Charles B. Tayler, 
M. A. Two Vols. 12mo. pp, 358—314. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. London. 1832. 


We know not with certainty whether the 
subjects of these volumes ought to be con- 
sidered as real or fictitious. Some circum- 
stances would incline us to think the former, 
but others induce us to believe, that the first 
volume rather contains the character, than 
the actual history of any individual. The 
good man is named Mr, Singleton, who 
appears before us as a pious clergyman of 
the church of England, to whose consti- 
tution, services, and ritual he seems inor- 
dinately attached. But, why Mr. Tayler, 
a —— author of these volumes, should 

ve his portrait prefixed to the title- , 
rather than that of Mr. Singleton, we joa 
a loss to discover. 

The biographical narrative proceeds 
through the greater portion of the first 
volume, with all the appearance of reality. 
But as we approach towards its close, 
L’Envoy starts before us, saying, “And 
now, neither as Mr. Sin nor as his 


friend, the editor of these records of his life, 
do I come forward; but in my own. cha- 
racter, as the author of the whole; and I 
might as well say, that my object has been, 
even by so slight a work, to rouse the pro- 
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fessing members of our blessed and beau- 
tiful church of England, to the considera- 
tion at least of the meaning .of the profes- 
sion made by them, as members of that 
church.” —p. 352. 

The second volume, losing sight of Mr. 
Singleton altogether, comprises nine distinct 
articles, which bear the following names.— 
“Fulgentius and Meta; Joan of Kent; 
The Lady Anne Carr; Guyon of Mar- 
seilles ; e Lady Lisle; The Lowly 
Lady; Anne of Cleves; The Son and 
Heir; and A Vision of Conscience.” 
Why these stories should be thus placed 
before the public under the title of “Re- 
cords of a Good Man’s Life,” we must 
wait for the author to explain: There is in- 
deed in the title-page of the second volume, 
an et cetera, which the first does not bear, 
but this forms only a feeble link of con- 
nexion. 

Independently, however, of these ano- 
malies, the “ Records of a Good Man’s 
Life” is an excellent work ; and the first 
volume, to which the above title exclusively 
applies, has few rivals, and perhaps, no 
superior in this department of the market 
of literature. The narrative is full of inte- 
rest, and contains a fine delineation of 
christian character. A great variety of 
natural incidents occur, as we proceed in 
the sketch, all of which tend to develop 
virtues that no friend of mankind can sur- 
vey with indifference. Rarely, indeed, do 
we behold so many moral and spiritual 
excellences combined in active life, in any 
one individual. Yet we perceive nothing 
extravagant, nothing Utopian, nothing 
which, to the sincere and humble Christian, 
can be considered as unattainable in his 
present probationary state. 

The tales in the second volume partici- 
pate in the same general outline of charac- 
ter; and, taking the first story as a speci- 
men of the whole, they inculcate this im- 
portant lesson, that the world by wisdom 
knows not God. Joan of Kent is drawn 
in a masterly style, and those who peruse 
the tale, will speedily be convinced, that 
legalized murder, produced by the intrigues 
of ecclesiastical bigotry, and executed under 
the sanction of royal authority, was not 
exclusively confined to the ascendency of 

al power. 

Phe portrait of Mr. Tayler, prefixed to 
the first volume, is beautifully executed ; but 
all the delicate touches of the artist are in- 
sufficient to eclipse the fine strokes of dis- 
crimination, and vivid delineations of cha- 
racter, that are profusely scattered over the 
pages of this very useful and very entertain- 
ing work, 
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Review.—The Wesleyan Preacher, con- 
taining Sermons of the most eminent 
Ministers inthe Connexion. 8vo. pp. 448. 
Vol. I. Northcroft, London, 1832. 


Tuts work, as it issued from the press, was 
published in numbers at three-pence each ; 
and now, since about seven months from 
the commencement have elapsed, they are 
collected together, and neatly bound up in 
the volume before us. The reader will be 
aware from its title, that nothing but dis- 
courses delivered by Wesleyan ministers 
engross any of its pages. To this we may 
add, that the sermons here published, are 
chiefly those of the regular itinerant preach- 
ers of this christian community, officiating in 
various parts of the metropolis, and its ex- 
tensive suburbs. 

As the discourses, contained in this vo- 
lume were delivered extemporaneously, and 
taken down by short-hand writers without 
the knowledge of the preachers, we are au- 
thorized to infer, that they are fair specimens 
of their talents and doctrines. In discourses 
written with a design for publication, the 
author is naturally on his guard, and 
examines with cautious attention every thing 
he submits to the public eye. But when no 
such extensive publicity is anticipated, and 
no permanent record of what he delivers is 
expected, we behold nothing more than his 
common ministerial efforts, without embel- 
lishment and without disguise. Occasions 


like these, bring the preacher before us in 


his natural and unvarnished character. 

In days that are past, it was fashionable 
with those who embraced a different creed, 
to traduce the Wesleyan preachers as anti- 
christian, loading them with reproachful 
epithets, and piously consigning all their 
followers to perdition. In the present day, 
the charges of heresy, though not entirely 
unheard, are delivered out with a more 
sparing hand ; but it is only where preju- 
dice prevails, and the doctrines they incul- 
cate are unknown, that the voice of secta- 
rian bigotry can produce any injurious 
effect. 

This publication must tend considerably 
to dissipate the clouds which misrepresen- 
tation had collected, and to place this large 
christian community in their proper light. 
It will, also, preserve many valuable dis- 
courses from being consigned to oblivion, 
and thus extend the sphere of their utility 
beyond the narrow boundaries of a congre- 
gation, or the limits of a single town. 

So far as we are able to judge, these 
discourses have been taken down with com- 
mendable fidelity as to their doctrine, im- 
port, and general language; and if those 

2T 163.—VOL, XIV. 

















that are now before us may be considered 
a fair criteria of the orthodoxy of the sect, 
the cry of heresy will soon grow too hoarse 
with croaking, to be heard. 


——@~—— 


Revrew.— The History and Topography of 
the United States of North America, 
rom the earliest Period to the present 
Time. By John Howard Hinton, A.M. 
Parts 31—40. Hinton, London, 1832. 


In the course of its publication, we have 
noticed most of the preceding parts of this 
elegant work, to the conclusion of which 
the portions now under inspection con- 
duct us. 

The number and excellence of its plates 
cannot fail to have attracted the notice of 
every observer; and those which appear in 
the parts before us, will furnish convincing 
proof that an approximation, towards the 
conclusion, has not been accompanied with 
any deterioration. 

- The maps, also, of every state in the 
Union participate in the common excellence. 
They appear to have been drawn with ac- 
curacy, and to have been executed with 

liar care. They include every thing of 
importance which time imposes on the face 
of nature ; and arrest in their progress, the 
gigantic works of human labour and inge- 
nuity, which distinguish this growing portion 
of the western world. 

The portrait of George Washington, 
which appears in the thirty-fourth part, de- 
mands especial notice. Of the personal 
likeness, we can say nothing; but we can 
trace, or fancy that we can do so, the great 
and prominent features of his character in 


‘the lineaments of his countenance. It ex- 


hibits a happy mixture of courage and pla- 
cidity, and seems, in its exterior, to display 
the patriotism that glows within the soul. 
It is a strong specimen of line engraving, 


‘which seems destined to preserve the trust 


committed to the plate, as though emble- 
matical of the man on whom all nations 
have conferred the honour of immortality. 

It is not in our power to follow Mr. Hin- 
ton through the numerous details of progres- 
sive art, produce, consumption, imports, 
exports, trade, manufacture, and enterprise, 
with which he has enriched this work. To 
commercial men, his tables will be found of 
essential service. Similar observations will 
apply to the maritime power and increasing 
navigation of this large and flourishing sec- 
tion of the globe. 

Of the Indian tribes, the account given is 
deeply interesting ; and that of the negroes 


‘jn a state of slavery is equally horrible. The 
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condition of the slaves, the following fact 
will serve to illustrate. It is given on the 
authority of Mr. Hodgson, who vouches for 
its authenticity. 

“ At a dining party of five or six gentlemen, I 
heard one of the guests, who is reputed a respect- 
able planter, say, in the course of conversation, that 
he shot at one of his own slaves last year, with intent 
to kill him for running away ; that on another occa- 
sion, finding that two runaway slaves had taken re 
fuge on his plantation, he invited some of his friends 
out of town to dinner and a frolic; that after dinner 
they went to hunt the slaves, and hearing a rustling 
in the reeds, or canes, in which they believed them 
to be concealed, they all fired at their game, but 
unfortunately missed. He did not appear to be 
sensible that he was telling any thing extraordi- 
nary, nor to understand the silence of astonishment 
and horror.”—p. 451. : ave 

Slavery is, however, the same in principle 
throughout the world. Circumstances may 
conspire to mitigate its severity ; but while 
the life of a black man is subject to the 
capricious brutality of one that is white, 

ower any way acquired will be abused. 

erhaps, a greater inconsistency can scarcely 
be found in the human character, than to 
see an American with one hand signing the 
act of independence, and with the other in- 
flicting torture on his unprotected slave. In 
reference to this melancholy subject we can- 
not wonder at the following sentiments 
delivered by Mr. Jefferson. 


“I tremble for my country, when I reflect that 
God is just; that this justice cannot sleep for 
ever ; that considering numbers, nature, and natural 
means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, 
an exchange of situation, is among possible events ; 
that it may become probable by superior interfe- 
rence. The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with us in such a contest.”—p. 452. 


Although several publications respecting 
America, have appeared at different periods 
in various forms, we are not aware of any 
one besides Mr. Hinton’s that combines in 
one consecutive series, the political, com- 
mercial, and natural history of this Hercu- 
lean republic, which already awes with its 
sublimity, and dazzles with its splendour, 
the nations, which a few years since treated 
the infant giant with contempt. 

With ample sources of information, a 
suitable degree of intellectual energy and 
commendable industry, Mr. Hinton has ex- 
plored the origin, and traced the progress, of 
this western emporium of industry, enter- 

rise, and internal resources. In pursuing 
its march, he has noticed in a dispassionate 
manner the convulsive struggles which 
marked her career, and in his passage 

inted out those secret springs, that, on 
eing touched, called the mighty pheno- 
mena into operation. We have only to add 
in conclusion, that it is an intelligent and 
luminous history of an important country, 
that seems destined by its movements, to 
affect the general commerce, and perhaps 
the universal character, of mankind. 
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Review.—Richard of York; or, “ The 
White Rose of England,” in three 
Volumes. Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 
London. 1832. 


Tuese volumes direct our views to one of 
the most eventful periods in English history. 
The fierce contentions which long subsisted 
between the houses of York and Lancaster 
will always maintain a conspicuous rank in 
the annals of Great Britain; and perhaps, 
the ravages which were committed, by the 
contending parties, may hereafter be 
pleaded, to sanction the brutal outrages of 
ambitious rivals for a throne. 

The character which this work assumes 
is, that of an historical novel, from which 
we are to understand, that it has truth for 
its basis, while fiction has lent its aid, to 
embellish the superstructure. 

There can be no doubt that the events to 
which these volumes refer, are involved in 
much obscurity, and perhaps the cloud is 
at present too dense for any inquiry to 
pierce, or any ingenuity wholly to remove. 
On the controverted subject of Perkin War- 
beck being an impostor, or the real Duke 
of York, the sentiments of the author are 
thus explicitly avowed, 

“ The writer makes no apology for adopting that 
view of the subject, so ably defended by the learned 
and ingenious Walpole; and to the very conclusive, 
and as yet uncontroverted arguments contained in 
his ‘Historic Doubts,” the reader is referred for 
the ground of the supposition, not only that the 
youth, styled Perkin Warbeck was the real Duke 
of York, but that, in all probability, his brother, 
Edward the Fifth, was alive long after the period 
assigned for his death, and fell a victim to the fears 
of Henry the Seventh, rather than of Richard the 
Third.”—vol. i. p. 15. 

It would be in vain for us to attempt 
following the author through the various 
reasons assigned for the belief thus ex- 
pressed. We can only say, that the tide of 
historical opinion is decidedly against the 
writer, but that the real facts appear to be 
involved in mystery that is inexplicable. 

In furnishing out these volumes from the 
data thus given, a great variety of incidents, 
characters, and occurrences arrest the 
reader’s attention. In some of these, the 
evidence of manufacture is apparent ; but 
after making all due allowance for effort 
and exaggeration, much will be found to 
amuse and interest the reader. 

The scenes throughout are so greatly 
varied, as to bear a much less resemblance 
to each other than might be expected, 
Occasionally, they conduct us to the metro- 
polis, and its subterranean dungeons, and 
then transport us to remote parts of the 
kingdom, where new objects and unex- 
pected events come forth to excite our sur- 


prise, and either move our pity or awaken 
our indignation. 

The dialogues partake of equal variety, 
at times displaying exalted sentiment, 
pointed sallies of humour, and provincial 
expression, corresponding in no small 
degree with the station of the speakers, and 
the characters they are called to sustain. 

In a work of this description we do not 
look for a strict adherence to historical fact. 
It is sufficient that the basis is stated, but 
beyond this we follow the excursions of 
fancy, watch the ebullitions of passion, and 
pass from the finer feelings of human na- 
ture, to the vengeance of tyranny, and the 
sufferings of unsubdued and exalted virtue. 
Viewed in this light, “ Richard of York” is 
a work of considerable merit, which will 
be perused with intense interest by a large 
class of readers, and will hold an elevated 
station among the historical novels of the 
day. 

—_@—— 


Review. — Manual for Emigrants to 
America. By Calvin Cotton, A. M. 
of America. 12mo. pp. 212. Westley 
& Davis. London. 1832. 


Tuere are few places in the world where 
the aspect of things undergo more rapid 
changes than in America. This arises from 
the natural increase of population, the con- 
tinual influx of emigrants from Europe, 
and the enterprising spirit of all: On this 
account statements that were correct twenty 
years since, can furnish no criterion for 
action at the present time, and such as are 
correct now, will perhaps be found unwor- 
thy of confidence, when another quarter of 
a century shall have —_ away. 

The manual which is now before us de- 
lineates America as it actually is at the 
present time, and, being written by an inha- 
bitant of the United States, it cannot be 
doubted that the author possessed all the 
requisite means of information. The strain 
also of his publication pleads much in 
favour of his fidelity. He does not launch 
out into any extravagant praises, nor 
attempt to excite hopes which are not likely 
to be realized. He points out many causes 
of disappointment, which prudential con- 
duct, industrious habits, and moderate ex- 
pectations, teach their possessors to avoid, 
and furnishes replies to most questions of 
importance, that an intended emigrant 
wishes to propose, 

Mr. Colton readily admits that the 
United States of America hold out stronger 
inducements to agriculturists than to any 
other class, But it is not to these that 
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encouragement is exclusively confined. 
He tells us that 

“ All the various arts of manufacture, which are 
too numerous to specify, are annually, and daily 
coming into greater importance in the United 
States. And it is scarcely possible to mention 
any species of those arts, for which there is not a 
very ample and generous encouragement. * * * 
Mechanics of every description, and all persons 
skilled in the useful arts, have a reasonable share 
of encouragement in the cities, towns, and over the 
wide country of the United States.”—p. 158, 159. 

For persons intending to emigrate, this 
will be found a valuable book, and as the 
price is only two shillings and sixpence, 
in cloth, the sum is not an object of im- 
portance. —— 


Review.— Lessons on Arithmetic, in Prin- 

ciple and Practice, for the Instruction of 

outh, §c. By Thomas Smith. 12mo. 
Longman, London. 


Wuen science is made subservient to prac- 


tice, it acquires from the association a, 


sterling value which mere theory never can 
confer. Many books are excellent in prin- 
ciple, and beautiful in detail, but, when 
reduced to practical application, defects 
appear, that had previously been concealed. 
Others again may be found in abundance, 
that seem adapted for those only who 
scarcely need instruction, while the novice, 
who seeks after elementary principles, finds 
disappointment in almost every page. 

Aware of these defects, Mr. Smith has 
adapted his “lessons on arithmetic in prin- 
ciple and practice, for the instruction of 
youth of both sexes, and more especially for 
that of young merchants, tradesmen, seamen, 
mechanics, and farmers.” This is precisely 
such a book as was wanted ; a book whence 
intelligible learning may be derived, and 
which, by a moderate share of attention, 
may be rendered subservient to the pur- 
poses of fundamental utility. 

This book is not numbered in its pages, 
but each paragraph is distinguished by suc- 
cessive numerals, so that immediate refe- 
rence is attended with no difficulty. The 
plainness and simplicity of the author’s 
style are evinced from paragraph 202 to 
212, and its application in the development 
of principle, in subsequent parts, will fur- 
ther tend to shew the utility of his book. 

On fractions and decimals, we have some 
commanding specimens in paragraph 160 
and 174, while other branches follow in 
regular succession. In all these, the au- 
thor’s statements are luminous, and his 
reasonings are strong and convincing. On 
many obscure portions of arithmetic, he has 
thrown a steady but undazzling light, and 
in various departments rendered essential 
service to the science of figures. 
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Review. — The Annual Historian, a 
Sketch of the Chief Historical Events 
of the World for the Year 1831. By 
Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 12mo. pp. 338. 
Westley and Davis, London, 1832. 


In this volume Mr, Cobbin makes a tour 
of the world, and seizes upon the most 
prominent occurrences that have appeared 
In its various countries throughout the year 
1831. England, however, claims his first 
attention ; and whoever views in retrospec- 
tion the questions that have been agitated, 
and the events which have taken place, will 
easily conceive that materials are by no 
means scanty. 

Independently of all foreign matter, this 
book may be considered as a compendium 
of English history for the year’; for, although 
its notices are brief, they embody every 
thing of moment which the generality of 
young readers can be solicitous to know. A 
brief chronology of events at the close, will 
serve to impress upon the memory the lead- 
ing incidents of this eventful period. Some 
general observations register what is most 
remarkable in the discoveries of science, 
the ravages of war, natural phenomena, the 
empire of legislation, theatres of amusement, 
or institutions of general utility. 

The Annual Historian is a work of fair 
promise, which we doubt not will receive 
the patronage it so justly deserves. This 
precursor will establish for itself no mean 
reputation ; and presuming that the volumes 
which may be expected to follow, will sup- 
port the same character to which this is en. 
titled, each may be considered as an epito- 
mized annual history of the world, 

—_— pj. 
Review.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

Vol. VI. British India, Vol. I. 12mo, 

pp. 416. Simpkin London, 1832. 


Tue portion of this interesting publication, 
devoted to an historical and descriptive 
account of British India, will consist of 
three volumes, of which this is the com- 
mencement, while the others are intended 
to follow in regular succession. 


“ Of all the countries on the Asiatic continent, 
(the author justly observes,) India, from the earliest 
ages, has excited the greatest interest, and enjoyed 
the highest celebrity. The exploits of the con- 
querors, who made it the object of their warlike 
expeditions, and also the splendid | seen ges of 
nature and art which were thence —— pro- 
cured for it a great name, even in the remotest 
eras of classical antiquity. It has all along ap- 
peared to the imagination of the western world, as 
adorned with whatever is most splendid and gor- 
geous; glittering as it were with gold and gems, 
and redolent of fragrant and delicious odours. 
Though there may be in these magnificent con- 
ceptions something romantic and illusory, still 
India forms, unquestionably, one of the most re- 
markable regions that exist on the surface of the 
globe.”—p. 18 
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The country thus eulogized, these three 
volumes of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library 
are undertaken to describe ; and from the 
able manner in which the preceding por- 
tions of this work have been conducted, 
the reader can have no occasion to anti- 
cipate a disappointment, even though his 
expectations should be exceedingly san- 
guine. 

The present volume takes a general sur- 
vey of India, as exhibited in the face of 
nature, and in its varied productions. It 
then proceeds to trace the extent to which 
this country was known among the an- 
cients, whose writings have survived the 
corrosions of time, to follow early disco- 
veries, conquests, dynasties, and revolutions, 
until British enterprise laid the founda- 
tions of a dominion which has placed the 
destinies of a hundred million of human 
beings under her control. 

This history of India has a very auspi- 
cious beginning, and promises not to dis- 
credit the preceding volumes, which con- 
ducted us among the icebergs of the north- 
ern regions, and then transported us to the 
burning sands, and arid wastes of the Afri. 
can desert. With this volume we have 
been much gratified, and, presuming it to 
be a fair specimen of the succeeding por- 
tions, the historical and descriptive account 
of British India will be highly creditable to 
the whole work. 

———— 


Review.— Flowers of Fable, selected from 
various Authors. 12mo. p. 352. Vize- 
telly. London. 1832. 


Tuts little book is both intended and 
adapted to instruct and amuse children. 
It has a delicate splendour in its exterior, 
and within is ornamented with one hundred 
and fifty engravings on wood. The fables 
exceed the number of pictures, and in 
nearly equal proportions appear before the 
public in the varied costume of prose and 
verse. These fables have been selected 
from the most approved writers in this de- 
partment of literature, both in our own 
country and in foreign parts; and some 
few have been drawn from remote sources 
of antiquity. The name, however, of each 
fable, and of its author, is preserved in the 
contents which immediately refer to the 
pages in the volume. 

In these fables we find nothing at which 
modesty or delicacy can take offence. The 
little narrative is conducted with sprightly 
familiarity, and at its conclusion a few lines 
give the moral and its application. With 
children, we expect that this elegant little 
volume will be a particular favourite ; and 


we feel assured, that no parent will hesitate 
to see them peruse it with eagerness, and 
even to commit various portions of its con- 
tents to memory. The compiler has con- 
cealed his name ; but whoever he may be, 
he deserves weil of his country. 

a 


Review. — The Adventures of Barney 
Mahoney. By T. — Croker, 
12mo. pp. 300. Fisher, Son, and Jack- 
son, London, 1832. : 


Mr. Crofton Croker, we presume, from his 
intimate acquaintance with Irish manners, 
is a native of the emerald isle. But whether 
this conjecture be right or wrong, his book 
bears evidence of his ingenuity, and of his 
peculiar tact in painting the national cha- 
racteristics of the ple whose customs, 
susceptibility of feeling, humorous expres- 
sions, and native eloquence he happily des- 
cribes. ' 

The hero of this tale, during his adven- 
tures, visits various grades of society, but 
wherever Mahoney comes before us, every 
thing about him is truly Irish. Generosity, 
pride, obsequiousness, quaintness, and 
blunder are always — so that whe- 
ther he appears in Ireland or England, his 
nationality is invariably kept in view. There 
can be no doubt, that at times these adven- 
tures are embellished by the author, and 
that he has selected his scenes and circum- 
stances to suit the purpose of his tale. The 
delineations are, however, drawn with an 
able hand, and are true to the character 
of the ideal Mahoney family, with which 
Ireland abounds, 

From first to last, this is a work of hu- 
mour, and no one can deny that the occur- 
rences portrayed are in a high degree comic 
and grotesque. A peculiar vein of merri- 
ment runs through the whole volume, which, 
amidst its enlivening pleasantries, contains 
nothing offensive to genuine morals, Among 
young readers, and others, who are attached 
to light compositions, we expect this book 
will find many admirers. 


a 
Review.—The Byron Gallery, being a 
Series of Historical Embellishments, to 
illustrate the Poetical Works of Lord 
Byron. Smith, Elder, § (Co. Lon- 
don. 1832. 
Every reader acquainted with the poetical 
works of Lord Byron must be fully sensible 
that they contain admirable subjects for the 
ncil and the graphic art. Many, indeed, 
ons already appeared in a detached man- 
ner, but we are not aware of any thing like 
a regular series that has ever been at- 
tempted, until the present time. 
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Aware of this circumstance, and that 
Mr. Murray is now publishing an elegant 
and uniform edition of his lordship’s works, 
the proprietors of these illustrations have 
commenced their arduous and delicate 
labours, by laying before the public an 
attractive specimen, which contains five 
engravings. whole, it is presumed, will 
be comprised in six, or at the utmost in 
eight, parts. 

Adequately to describe the delicate 
beauty of these plates, does not appear to 
lie within the power of language. There 
is an exquisite something by which each is 
characterized, that no word can fully 
express. They must be seen and contem- 
plated at leisure by every one who would 
wish to become acquainted with their 
beauties; and unless we are greatly de- 
ceived, every minute inspection will furnish 
fresh occasions for admiration. 

An appropriate quotation from the noble 
poet is inserted at the bottom of each plate ; 
and wher the whole shall be completed, 
ample directions, we are informed, will be 
given to the binder, how to distribute these 
superb illustrations among his lordship’s 
various works. The names also of the 
celebrated artists by whom these plates 
have been drawn and executed, appear in 
connexion with their respective produc- 
tions, which are admirably csledand to 
extend their well-earned fame. 

——— 


Review.— Map of Palestine in the Time 
of our Saviour, illustrative of the Books 
of the Evangelists. Sunday School Union. 
London. 


Tars is a remarkably neat article, in which 
all the portions of this very interesting country 
are clearly defined, and arranged according 
to the historical delineations of scripture. 
This map in it its extent is thirty-three 
inches by twenty-two; it is stretched on 
canvass, bound with silk ribbon, attached 
to an elegant roller, and varnished ; so that 
it is a useful ornament for the library, the 
study, or the parlour. In this superior 
state, the price is seven shillings ; but the 
same map folded, and in acase, may be 
grace for four shillings and six-pence. 
t is not to be supposed that, on a scale of 
these dimensions, any peculiar features of 
towns or cities should appear. Their situ- 
ations and relative positions are, however, 
distinctly marked ; and if many places are 
too diminutive to be rendered visible, the 
inspector may satisfy himself from their 
roximity to those that are set before him, 
in what of the territory they should 
be found. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 

1. Letters to a Daughter on Practical 
Subjects. By W. B. Sprague, D. D. 
(Tract Society, London,) are at once com- 
prehensive in their range, and minute in 
their detail. Being twenty-three in number, 
they entér into the varied duties and fea- 
tures of association which in general give 
worth and dignity to the female character. 
The author is evidently a man of observa- 
tion, and it would be well if the young 
females, into whose hands this book may 
fall, would profit by his advice, His 
twelfth letter relates to marriage, on which 
subject we find the following wholesome 
admonitions. Do not marry a fop,a spend- 
thrift, a miser, a man whose age is greatly 
disproportionate to your own, a man with- 
out industry and some honourable vocation, 
a man of overbearing or irritable temper, 
one deficient in understanding, one of scep- 
tical principles, or one of questionable 
morality, We will only add—Young ladies, 
take these friendly hints. 

2. The Plain Man's Guide to Heaven, 
Srom Baxter's Family Book, (Tract Society, 
London,) contains truths too firmly estab. 
lished, and too highly valued, to require either 
elucidation or recommendation. The name of 
Richard Baxter is a passport of which most 
readers know the excellence. 

3. Latin Delectus, with a copious Voca- 
bulary, §c. (Simpkin, London,) brings with 
it all the claims which books of this descrip- 
tion have on public patronage: Its extended 
vocabulary will be found highly serviceable 
to the pupil ; and, in combination with its 
other excellencies, will recommend this 
delectus to many seminaries, besides the 
Edinburgh academy, for whose use it has 
been compiled. 

4. Analysis of the Seven Parts of 
Speech of the lish Language, &c., by 
the Rev. Charles J. Lyon, M. A. (Simpkin, 
London, ) enters with spirit and ability into 
this very useful, but much neglected branch 
of science. In most of our schools, the phi- 
losophy of language engrosses but a small por- 
tion of attention ; the master disregards it, and 
the pupils remain in ignorance. It is of little 
consequence whether we call the parts of 
speech seven or nine, as the result will ulti- 
mately be the same. It is, however, of es- 
sential import that the nature, influence, 
and operation of words, are perfectly un- 
derstood, for, without this, the learner will 
acquire nothing but mere verbiage. This 
little volume will give him an admirable 
and extended insight into the principles of 
his mother-tongue, and, from a careful peru- 
sal of its contents, he may derive consider- 
able advantage. 
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5. Lectures to Young Men, on the 
Formation of Character, &c., by Joel 
Hawes, D.D. with a Preface by the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. (Holdsworth, 
London,) is a book of American origin, 
reprinted in Glasgow, and now circulated 
throughout the British empire. The subjects 
are, ‘* The claims of society on young men ; 
The danger of young men ; The importance 
of established principles; The formation 
and importance of character, and, Religion 
the chief concern.” We cannot more ac- 
curately express our opinion of these lectures 
than in the following words of Dr.Wardlaw. 
“These all-important subjects are here 
treated in no common-place style. The 
counsel is judicious and salutary ; vigorously 
conceived, and happily and forcibly ex- 
pressed. . The discussions are occasionally 
enlivened by illustrative anecdote and clas- 
sical allusion.” 

6. Paternal Advice, chiefly to Young 
Men on Entering into Life, (Grooms- 
bridge, eet ben a beautiful exterior, 
but the gilding and silk without, suffer an 
eclipse from the sterling gold that is lodged 
within. Aphorisms, anecdotes, and princi- 

les, illustrated by examples, entitle this 

k to particular attention. It can scarcely 

fail to prove very interesting to every youth- 

ful reader; and we pity him to whom it 
does not prove beneficial. 

7. A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of Mrs. Mary Skinner Stockton, by Theo- 
philus Lessey, (Mason, London,) ilfustrates 
in its subject that momentous truth, “ Blessed 
are the dead which die in the Lord.” The 
solemnity of death is inferred from several 
topics ; but victory over sin and its conse- 

uences, extracts the tyrant’s sting and ren- 

ers the departure of all true saints triumph- 
ant. This discourse unfolds many sources 
of terror and of consolation; but the ne- 
cessity of regeneration is invariably kept in 
view. Mr. Lessey is a workman who needs 
not be ashamed. 

8. The Moral Obligations connected 
with Talent and Science, a Lecture, by 
John Davies, B. D. (Williams, Chichester, 
is replete with sound sense, and fair argu- 
ment, deduced from historical fact and un. 
deniable principles. The influence of talent 
and science, he considers to be stupendous, 
and hence he infers the moral obligations 
which all able individuals are under, to de- 
vote their abilities and acquirements to the 
real benefits of mankind. The lesson thus 
inculcated, the author has happily enforced 
by his own example. 

9. Assurance and its Grounds, a Sermon, 
at the Ordination of the Rev. John Laurie, 
as Minister of the Church, at Row, with 
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a Charge; by Wm. Fleming, D. D. 
(Longman, London,) few persons, we pre- 
sume, can peruse with indifference. e 
ordination of a minister is a solemn work, 
and on such occasions the preacher generally 
exerts himself to meet the claims of expect- 
ation. This, Mr. Fleming has done in the 
discourse before us, and the charge which 
follows sustains a correspondent interest. 

10. The Islington Popular Library 
of Religious Knowledge, Kos. 1, 2, & 3, 
(Hughes, Islington,) is a cheap periodical, 
containing useful articles, chiefly in prose. 
They are exclusively of a religious character ; 
but more animation would be a valuable 
acquisition. In its future numbers we hope 
to see this invigorating spirit diffused through 
its pages, without beholding any deteriora- 
tion in its character. 

11. Portrait of Robert Raikes, Esq., 
(Sunday School Union, London,) is hand- 
somely executed, and surrounded with nu- 
merous expressions, all having some relation 
to this immortal founder of Sunday-schools. 
He was born Sept. 14th, 1736, and died 
April 5th, 1811. In 1831, Great Britain 
contained 10,000 schools, 100,000 teachers, 
and 1,250,000 children. This picture is 
quite an ornament. 

12. The Trial of the Rev. Edward 
Irving, M. A. before the London Presby- 
tery, by W. Harding, (Harding, London,) 
is a subject that has excited a considerable 
degree of interest in the metropolis. This 
has arisen from the great popularity of Mr. 
Irving, and the strange cause for which he 
has been called to an account, and finally 
excluded from the Scottish Church in which 
he had uniformly officiated. On the cause 
of his expulsion, the fairness or unfairness 
of his trial, or the justness or injustice of 
his sentence, it is not our province to decide. 
The thick, closely prin mphlet before 
us | psa to detail the whole proceedings 
with impartiality, and we perceive no reason 
for impeaching the author’s fidelity. The 
whole affair seems to have been conducted 
with stern and uncompromising resolution ; 
and nothing less was to be expected ; for 
he who. anticipates lenity from a Scotch 
Presbytery in London, must have crude 
conceptions of a throne of mercy. 

13. The Voice of Humanity No. VIII. 
(Nisbet, London,) advocates with much 
feeling the cause of mercy towards the ani- 
mal tribes, and proposes several humane re- 
gulations to mitigate their sufferings. 

14. The Work of a Christian Pastor, 
a Charge to the Rev. John Gipps, Essex, 
by James Hargreaves, (Holdsworth, Lon- 
don,) enters with due solemnity into the 
duties of a christian pastor; and we doubt 
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not that it was deeply impressive on the mind 
of Mr. Gipps, and proportionally interest- 
ing to all who heard it. It contains a fund 
of very wholesome instruction and advice, 
which cannot be too strongly recommended, 
or too generally adopted. 

15. The Diamond Gazetteer of Great 
Britain and Ireland, (Simpkin, London,) 
is a beautiful little book, which comprises a 
large quantity of matter within a narrow 
compass. The general character of gazetteer 
is too well known to require any elucida- 
tion. This little volume embraces all the 
common topics included in such works, but 
the accounts are brief, and the print is too 
small for aged eyes. The population, ac- 
cording to the late census, in 1831, adds 
much to its value. 

16. The Missionary Church, by W. H. 
Stowell, (Westley and Davis, Lenton.) 
though somewhat superficial in its details, 
contains a comprehensive survey of the 
diffusion of Christianity. It is an outline 
which every reader may fill up at leisure. 
The author’s great object is to promote the 
missionary cause, by enforcing its advantages 
and necessity, and answering objections 
urged against the noble efforts that are now 
making throughout the christian world. 

17. An Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Deriveiions, §c., William Hunter, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Logic, 

Rhetoric, Anderson’s University, 
(Longman, London,) will be found a pleas- 
ing work to all who delight in tracing the 
English language from infancy to its present 
state of maturity, and in contemplating the 
cradle where it was cherished, and whence 
it arose to gigantic strength. To students of 
etymology, this volume will be of essential 
benefit, throwing light on terms that are 
involved in obscurity, and re-establishing an 
affinity which time seemed to have almost 
obliterated. 

18. Maternal Sketches, with other 
Poems, by Eliza Rutherford, (Holds- 
worth, London,) is entitled to more attention 
than three-fourths of the rhyming publica- 
tions which issue from the press; or than 
we can find either time or room to devote 
to an analysis of its merits. In the first 
canto, much exquisite feeling is displayed 
towards the new-born infant, and many 
delicate touches appear that can only be 
supposed to emanate from a mother’s heart. 
The second canto has a deeper sound, and 
darker shades; it is also more dignified in 

t, and more vigorous in expression. 
The third Canto is at once pathetic and 
interesting, and the incidents which it con- 
tains are quite in keeping with the general 
character of the book. The fourth Canto 
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brings us into the regions of royalty, where 
the dictates of ambition too frequently stifle 
the voice of nature, but in which some 
happy exceptions appear. The minor poems 
have excellencies in their respective depart- 
ments, 

19. A Solemn Appeal on the Subject of 
Church Communion and Evangelical Or- 
dinances, by an Ordained Minister of 
the Church of Scotland, (Holdsworth, 
London, ) will rused, we expect, with 
more interest on the northern than on the 
southern side of the Tweed. It appears to 
attach more importance to the subject than 
it has a right to demand, and, by agitating 
a doubtful question, is more likely to excite 
discord than to promote peace. 

20. The Novelist’s Library, vols. I. 11. 
edited by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. (Coch- 
rane and Co., London,) have a beautiful 
exterior, and all the filth of Sterne’s Tris- 
tram Shandy within. 

21. An Investigation into some of the 
Causes of Commercial Distress, considered 
upon Christian Principles, (Hamilton, Lon- 

on,) traces calamity to vice, and infers 
that, until the cause be removed, the effect 
may be expected to continue. 

22. The Latest Heresy, or Modern 
Pretensions to Miraculous Gifts, &c., by 
the Rev. Thomas Greenwood, B. A. 
(Harding, London,) is a pamphlet which 
drives hard at Mr. Irving, who is viewed as 
a theological Ishmael, against whom every 
one is bound to lift his hand. We do not 
conceive that Mr. Irving’s aberrations 
partake so much of heresy as of delusion ; 
and if left alone, there can be little doubt 
that they will die away, and be almost for- 
gotten. We readily admit that Mr, Green 
has been successful in his attack on the un- 
known tongues, and in his exposure of their 
pretended divine inspiration, nor are we 
aware that he has used on the occasion any 
unbecoming language. 

23. Two Sermons preached at the New 
Tabernacle, Plymouth, by Thomas Wood, 
A.M. (Westley, London,) contain clear 
views of salvation by Christ, and place 
good works on a scriptural foundation. To 
the self-righteous and the antinomian, they 
afford no shelter. The author justly argues, 
that the only way in which faith and love 
can be proved to exist in the heart is, by an 
appeal to the life and character. 

24, Remarks on the New Bible Society, 
(Ellerton, London,) might have been spared, 
for we much doubt if it will survive the 
explosion it has lately received in the dis- 
union of its members. 

25. British Chronology made cay and 
entertaining, by Thomas Keyworth, ({olds- 
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worth, London,) proceeds upon much 
the same principle that the promoters of 
artificial memory have adopted. It may 
have less obscurities than some other systems 
of a kindred nature, but we are not altoge- 
ther satisfied that this will furnish a passport 
of its real utility. 

27. A Call to Professing Christians on 
Temperance. By the Rev. Austin Dickin- 
son, M. A. (Bagster, London,) is of Ame- 
rican origin, but it is pungent, powerful, 
and commanding. The evils resulting from 
the use of ardent spirits are pointed out 
with a masterly hand, and supported by 
authorities which none but drunkards will 
controvert. The author gives no quarter ; 
his language is stern and inflexible, and in 
some instances is rather intemperate. 

28. An Introduction to Goldsmith's 
Grammar, by J. Dowling, (Longman, 
London,) is deserving a place in every 
school, and among the early acquirements 
of every pupil. 

_—__ SO Ot— 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BENEVOLENT INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS, 


(Resumed from page 294.) 


London Hibernian Society.—This is an 
old establishment, the present anniversary 
being the twenty-sixth from its commence- 
ment. It was held in Exeter Hall, on 
Saturday May 5th, 1832, the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley in the chair. The object of 
this society is, to promote scriptural edu- 
cation in Ireland, taking the Word of God 
as the basis of what is taught. The 
finances were stated to be in a respectable 
condition. 

The number of schools were 2,569, 
which contained about 94,000 scholars. 
Of these pupils, very many were the chil- 
dren of Roman Catholics, and among the 
members of this communion, the wish for 
additional instruction was almost every 
where apparent. So far as human means 
were concerned, the prospects of the so- 
ciety were cheering, and from past success 
they took encouragement to renew their 
exertions. 

The chief speakers were Lord Mount- 
sandford, the Rev. Horace Townsend, 
Lord Radstock, Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel, Rev. Dr. Burton, Rev. Mr. Robins, 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, James Le- 
froy, Esq. M.P. Rev. Mr. Bradwith, Rev. 
Mr. Blood, and Rev. Mr. Webster. 

Of the above gentlemen, the speeches 
were animated and appropriate, and the 
vast assemblage present furnished evidence 
on several occasions, that they were not 
inattentive hearers, 
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British and Foreign School Society.— 
On Monday, May 7th, the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of this institution was held at 
Exeter Hall, Lord John Russell in the 
chair. The appearance of this nobleman 
called forth the warmest plaudits from the 
several thousands who filled the spacicus 
hall. 

The report took a general survey of the 
society’s operations throughout various 
parts of the world, and detailed with per- 
spicuous brevity the obstacles they had to 
encounter, their disasters, and their suc- 
cesses. The funds, it was stated, were not 
equal to the magnitude of the great object 
which they had in view. It was a gigantic 
undertaking, which aimed at the instruction 
of the human race. 

Among the speakers were William Allen, 
Esq., treasurer, Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. 
J. Dixon, Hon. and Rev. Gerard Noel, 
Rev. Dr. Cox, Lord John Russell, Rev. 
John Campbell, Rev. Robert Redpath, 
Henry Pownal, Esq. Dr. Wahlin, chap- 
lain to the Swedish embassy, and several 
others. 

This was an interesting meeting. The 
occasion was patriotic and philanthropic. 
The object was calculated to raise the mind 
from sectarian trammels; and the well- 
known character of the chairman nobly 
harmonized with the general feeling. 

At the conclusion of many pointed and 
pathetic observations, respecting the con- 
dition of poor children in our manufactur- 
ing towns, Mr, Allen quoted the following 
passage from a speech delivered by Mr. 
Sadler, in the House of Commons; and 
its effect on the assembly may be easily 
conceived. 

“ Tt is impossible to furnish any uniform 
account of the hours of labour endured by 
children in these factories, and I am 
unwilling to represent extreme cases as 
general ones, although it is the bounden 
duty of parliament to provide against such, 
as it does, for example, with respect to 
atrocious crimes, which are extreme cases 
in civilized society. I shall, therefore, only 
give one or two instances of the extent of 
oppres“on to which the system is occa- 
sionally carried. The following were the 
hours of labour imposed upon the children 
employed in a factory at Leeds last sum- 
mer :—On Monday morning, work com- 
menced at six o’clock: at nine, half an 
hour for breakfast ; from half-past nine 
till twelve, work. Dinner, one hour; from 
one till half-past four, work. Afternoon 
meal, half an hour; from five till eight, 
work : rest for half an hour. From half- 
past eight till twelve, (midnight,) work : 

20 163,—vor, XIV. 
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an hour’s rest. From one in the morning 
till five, work ; half an hour’s rest. From 
half-past five till nine, work: breakfast. 
From half-past nine till twelve, work : 
dinner. From one till half-past four, work. 
Rest half an hour; and work again from 
five till nine o’clock on Tuesday evening, 
when the labour terminated, and the gang 
of adult and infant slaves was dismissed for 
the night, after having toiled thirty-nine 
hours, with brief intervals, (amounting to 
only six hours in the whole,) for refresh- 
ment, but none for sleep. Wednesday 
and Thursday, day-work only. From 
Friday morning till Saturday night, the 
same prolonged labour repeated, with in- 
termissions, as on Monday, Monday night, 
and Tuesday; except that the labour of 
the last day closed at five. The ensuing 
day, Sunday, must, under such circum- 
stances, be a day of stupor; to rouse the 
children from which would only be to con- 
tinue their physical sufferings, without the 
possibility ed compenniting them with any 
moral good. Clergymen, Sunday-school 
masters, and other benevolent persons, are 
ms amg J to feel this to be the case; phy- 
sicians, I find, have long observed it; and 
parents, wishful as they are that their off- 
spring should have some little instruction, 
are yet more anxious that they should have 
rest. Sunday-schools have long been ren- 
dered appendages to the manufacturing 
m, which has necessarily emptied the 
ay-schools of the poor wherever that sys- 
tem prevails: not content with monopo- 
lizing the whole week with protracted 
labour, the Sabbath itself is thus rendered 
a day of languor and exhaustion, in which 
it is impossible that due instruction can be 
received, or the solemn duties which reli- 
gion enjoins duly performed ; in fact, it is 
a mere fallow for the worn-out frame, in 
order that it may be able to produce an- 
other series of exhausting crops of human 
labour. If some limits, therefore, are not 
prescribed to these constant and cruel 
encroachments, our labouring population 
will become, ere long, imbruted with ig- 
norance, as well as enslaved by excessive 
toil.” 

Port of London and Bethel Union So- 
ciety.—The thirteenth anniversary of this 
society was held at the City of London 
Tavern, on Monday May 7th, Lord Mount- 
sandford in the chair. The object of this 
society is, to furnish spiritual instruction to 
the many thousands of seamen who visit 
the port of London. For this purpose, a 
floating chapel has been provided, schools 
for their children have established, 
and books are lent and distributed to a very 


large amount, It was stated that the float- 
ing chapel was well attended, that during 
the past year there had been 10,168 
hearers, of whom more than half were 
sailors; that twelve meetings had been held 
weekly on various parts of the river; and 
that the exertions of the society had been 
rendered spiritually beneficial to many 
souls. 

The Rev. J. Clayton, Rev. J. Robinson, 
Rev. T. Luke, Robert Humphrey Marten, 
Esq., W. Cook, Esq. Rev. Dr. Styles, 
Rev. Anthony Brown, Rev. Calvin Colton, 
Lieut. A. Browne, R.N., Rev. Dr. Bennett, 
with some others, severally addressed the 
meeting. . 

London Itinerant Society—This anni- 
versary was held in Finsbury Chapel, on 
the evening of Monday, May 7th, the Rev. 
Dr. Collyer in the chair. The object of the 
society is to carry the gospel to those who 
will not come to hear it preached in places 
of public worship. The necessity of such 
an establishment, it was justly argued, arose 
from the great mass of crime and profli- 
gacy with which London and many other 
places abounded. The cause was warmly 
advocated by several well-known speakers, 
and sanctioned by the concurrent approba- 
tion of the assembled audience. 

Trish Evangelical Society.—On Tuesday 
May 8th, Thomas Walker, Esq., president, 
in the chair, the eighteenth anniversary of 
this society; was held in Finsbury Chapel. 
The attendance was large, and highly re- 
spectable. 

The design of this institution is, to diffuse 
evangelical religion in various ways, among 
the population of Ireland. For this pur- 
pose, readers, expounders, school establish- 
ments, and preachers, have been appointed 
to promote the great and important end. 
The interests of this society were advocated 
with much pious zeal, and with considerable 
ability. The speeches were long and ani- 
mated, and perhaps nearly every influen- 
tial motive was urged, that could be sup- 
posed to operate in its favour, 

Among the advocates of this society, or 
rather the object which it has in view, we 
find the names of Rev. A. Tidman, Rev. 
J. Liefchild, Rev. Dr. Burder, Rev. Dr. 
Fletcher, Rev. J. Burnett, Rev. ones | 
Townley, and the Rev. Noble Shepheard. 
It was a meeting highly gratifying to all 
who had the spiritual interests of Ireland at 
heart. 

Congregational Union.—The anniversary 
of this association commenced on Tuesday- 
May 8th, and was adjourned to the Friday 
following, when resolutions were passed on 
various subjects, among which a most ob- 
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servable one was, “that it is desirable to 
present to the public a declaration of the 
leading articles of our faith and discipline.” 

Lhe Book Society.—The anniversary of 
this society, now eighty-two years old, was 
held in Exeter Hall, on Friday, the 8th of 
May, and, prior to its commencement, 
much interest was excited, by an expecta- 
tion that the venerable Rowland Hill, still 
several years older than the society, was, as 
usual, about to preside. Age, indisposition, 
and bodily infirmities, however, prevented 
his attendance, to the no small regret and 
disappointment of many present, who had 
frequently been cheered with the sallies of 
his wit, instructed by his wisdom, and ani- 
mated by his piety. In consequence of his 
absence, the chair was occupied by Mr. 
Alderman Wilson. 

The distribution of useful books, either 
by gift or sale, at very low prices, is the 
great object which for nearly a century this 
society has pursued. The sphere of its 
operation is, however, very contracted, com- 
pared with that of others, and its means are 
confined within narrow limits. Several 
ministers, and other gentlemen present, ad- 
dressed the meeting, which was concluded 
with a vote of gratitude to the Rev, Row- 
land Hill, who had been a member upwards 
of sixty years. 

Religious Tract Society.—The anniver- 
sary of this powerful engine on the public 
mind was held at the City of London 
Tavern, early in the morning of the 8th of 
May. The chair was taken by W. B. Gur- 
ney, Esq., at six o’clock. 

The report was very long, but it was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and we scarcely know 
how it could be curtailed without doing it a 
serious injury. The whole world is the field 
of its operation, and no human ingenuity 
can describe the circumnavigation of the 
globe in a few words. The aggregate amount 
of its contents may be comprised in the fol- 
lowing statement : 

The receipts for the present year amounted 
to £31,376, being an increase of £4,315 
on the preceding year. The publications 
during the same period were 11,714,965, 
being an increase of 624,706, beyond any 
preceding year, without adverting to nume- 
rous tracts published in foreign countries at 
the society’s expense. The total circulation 
of the society, since its commencement, 
at home and abroad, in about seventy 
different languages, amounted to nearly 
165,000,000. 

Naval and Military Bible Society.—The 
fifty-second anniversary of this useful societ 
was held in Exeter Hall, on Friday the 8 
of May, the Marquis of Cholmondeley in 


the chair. In general character and prin- 
ciple, this institution resembles the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The chief dif- 
ference is, that its distribution of the scrip- 
tures is confined to soldiers and sailors. 
This anniversary was numerously attended, 
and the interests of the society were ably 
advocated by Lord Moun’ ford, Capt. 
Harcourt, R.N., Rev. Mr, Polk of Virginia, 
Mr. W. Marshall, Surgeon, R.N., Viscount 
Mandeville, Lieut. Simmons, R.N., Hon. 
and Rev. G. H. Curzon, Rev. J. Davis, 
Colonel Phipps, Lieut. Brown, and Rev. 
George Washington Phillips. 

The distribution of the society, during the 
year, was stated to be 12,432 bibles and 
testaments; making a total, since the for- 
mation of the society in 1780, of 264,560 
copies among soldiers and sailors, in various 
parts of the world. 

London Missionary Society.—On Thurs- 
day, 10th of May, the thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of this important society was held 
in Exeter Hall, which was filled at an early 
hour, to the exclusion of some hundreds 
who could find no room to enter. To fur- 
nish these with accommodations, another 
meeting was opened in the small Hall, 
which was also filled to overflowing. In 
consequence of the resignation of their for- 
mer treasurer, W. A. Hankey, Esq. John 
Dyer, Esq., Secretary to the Admiralty, 
was called to the chair. 

The report, which was voluminous, took 
a general survey of the various parts of the 
world, in which the society had established 
Missionary stations, and in a luminous 
manner detailed the —— and pro- 
gress of the society. The stations were one 
hundred and thirteen, and the number of 
missionaries ninety-two. The contributions 
during the year amounted to £35,568, and 
the disbursements to £39,240, thus leaving 
the society a considerable sum in debt to 
the treasurer. The principal speakers on 
this occasion were, Rev. J. Clayton, W. A. 
Hankey, Esq., J. Conder, Esq. Rev. W. 
Swann, Rev. J. Liefchild, Rev. W. Jones, 
Rev. J. Dyer, Rev. J. Dixon, Rev. J. A, 
James, Rev. Dr. Wahlin, Chaplain of the 
Swedish Embassy, and the Rev. Dr. Ben- 
nett. These gentlemen were heard with the 
deepest attention, but our limits will not 
allow us to follow them in the range of 
thought and strain of eloquence which the 
displayed. The principal occurrence, which 
excited the deepest interest was, the account 
given of the indignities and persecutions to 
which the Baptists had been ex in 
Jamaica, and the christian sympathy which 
manifested itself in their behalf. 

This amiable feeling was suitably ac- 





















knowledged by the Rev. John Dyer, Secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, who 
was present at this anniversary. 

Anti- Society.—On Saturday 
the 12th of May, the anniversary of this 
humane and benevolent institution was 
held in Exeter Hall, which was too scanty 
in its dimensions to accommodate the vast 
multitudes who wished to attend. The 
assemblage was highly respectable, and the 
occasion rendered it the most generally 
interesting anniversary that the metropolis 
could produce, during the whole period of 
this religious festival. 

It had been expected by many, that the 
chair would be taken by the Duke of Glou- 
cester, but, through his absence, James Ste- 

ns, Esq. was called to fill his place. 

is gentleman, in a short address, called 
the attention of the people to the occasion 
for which they were assembled ; but without 
entering into any frightful details of slavery, 
he consigned the development of the mon- 
ster to those who were Detter prepared for 
the painful task. 

The first resolution was moved by Lord 
Suffield, who, in delineating the character 
and effects of slavery, observed, that the 
average hours which the slaves worked, 
according to the statement of the planters 
themselves, was fifteen hours and a half for 
seven months, and eighteen hours each day 
for the remaining five months of the year. 
The decrease by death in thirteen West 
India colonies, which were named, amount- 
ed, in eleven years and a half, to 50,435; 
and in the Mauritius, in ten years and three 
quarters, the decrease was 10,767. 

Thomas Fowel Buxton, Esq. seconded 
the resolution, and, in a fine strain of argu- 
mentative eloquence, contended for the 
necessity of abolishing for ever this digrace 
of humanity, and of wiping away this foul 
stigma on the christian name. 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham, next ad- 
dressed the meeting in a happy strain of 
ironical compliment to the humanity and 
logical powers of those who defended sla- 
very ; exposing the absurdity of their argu- 
ments, and tracing every advocacy up to 
mercenary or interested motives. 

Dr. Lushington next appeared on the 

latform, and, in a speech of considerable 
fength and energy, advocated the negro’s 
cause, The committee of inquiry in the 
house of lords, he viewed as a mere farce, 
as several members, whose names he men- 
tioned, were well known to be holders of 
slaves in the West Indies, The late revolt 
he considered as the natural consequence 
of the system they were anxious to have 
abolished. 
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Mr. William Smith, in a forcible and 
animated , traced the gradual pro- 
gress that been made towards the 
glorious crisis they now antici » He 
adverted to the labours of Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, and others, and urged the neces- 
sity of following up the Herculean labour 
—— so auspiciously begun. 

iel O'Connell, Esq. appeared next, 
amidst strong testimonials of applause, and 
avowed himself a foe to slavery wherever it 
existed, and argued strongly and eloquently 
for complete and immediate abolition. 

The Rev. John Burnet joined in the 
same common strain of powerful argument 
against the continuance of this diabolical 
evil. In a peculiar vein of humour, he 
contended that the planters were enemies 
to slavery in the abstract, but friendly to 
the continuance of its practical effects. He 
eared little about slavery in the abstract, if 
he could see it abolished in reality, and to 
this object their attention must be uniformly 
turned. 

William Evans, Esq. the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist Noel, Mr. Crampton, the solicitor- 
general for Ireland, and some others, ad- 
dressed the meeting, which was protracted 
until a late hour; but no one, we believe, 
would have wished that any part had been 
omitted. 

Society for Promoting a Due Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—On Monday, 
May 14th, the friends of this association 
met in Exeter Hall, and called the Rev, 
Daniel Wilson, now Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, to the chair. It was stated in the 

» that on the 17th of July 1831, 
which was the Sabbath, at an exterisive tea- 
garden in the environs of the metropolis, 
there were found at one time, about four in 
the afternoon, 2700 men, 1500 women, 
and 200 children, drinking and carousing, 
as in one common den. The whole num- 
ber of persons who had visited the gardens 
during that day was estimated at eight 
thousand. 

The Rev, Mr, Sims, the Lord Mayor of 
London, Rev. Haldine Stewart, Rev. W. 
Robins, J. M. Strachan, Esq. Sir Augustus 
Fitzgerald, Robert Chambers, Esq. Alex- 
ander Gordon, Esq. Andrew Pringle, Esq. 
Josiah Condor, Esq. the Earl of Chichester, 
and the Rev. S. C. Wilks, successively ad- 
dressed the meeting, the object of which 
was, to use every exertion to prevent the 
awful profanation of the Lord’s day. 

Home Missionary Society.—On the 
evening of Tuesday, May 15th, the annual 
meeting of this society was held in Exeter 
Hail ; Thomas Thompson, Esq. was called 
to the chair. This society was established 
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to extend and support village preaching, 
and otherwise to assist in promoting the 
cause of God. It now supported sixty 
Sunday-schools, and thirty missionaries, 
and also assisted twenty pastors. Of the 
beneficial effects produced by this society, 
many instances were given, but we have 
neither time nor room to enter into any 
detail. 

British and Foreign Temperance So- 
ciety.—The anniversary of this ginshop- 
calumniated, but otherwise praise-worthy 
institution, was held at Exeter Hall, on 
Tuesday 22d of May, when the chair was 
taken by the Lord Bishop of London. 
Several prelates, with other distinguished 
individuals, were present, and the hall was 
filled with a highly respectable audience, 
among whom were many of the Society of 
Friends. During the meeting the vice of 
drunkenness, and its attendant miseries, 
were depicted in colours truly awful. The 
result, however, in the opinion of those 
present, was, that nothing but abstinence 
could meet the evil. Drunkenness is a 
demon that goeth not out but by prayer 
and fasting. Already the efforts of the 
society had rescued multitudes from this 
intoxicating vice ; and as its utility became 
every day more apparent, its converts were 
regularly increasing on each side of the 
Atlantic. 

Society for promoting permanent and 
Universal Peace.—This anniversary was 
held on Tuesday, May 22nd, in the Friend’s 
Meeting House, Gracechurch-street, Lon- 
don, Robert Marsden, Esq. in the chair. 
From among several sects, this humane 
society found able advocates ; and those who 
have been accustomed to the delusions 
which the varnish of war imposes upon the 
minds of men, would be terrified on be- 
holding the bloody and desolating monster 
stripped of its lettering and gilding. 

Many other anniversaries of a benevolent 
nature, have been held in the metropolis 
during this season, but we cannot extend 
our observations beyond their present limits. 
This will be a source of less regret, as de- 
tailed accounts of these meetings have been 

ublished in two excellent newspapers. 

e “ Christian Advocate,” now united with 
the “ World,” and “ The Patriot,” which 
has been recently established. In these 
papers, we think a faithful account of these 
meetings, and the speeches delivered, may 
be found. To them, therefore, we acknow- 
ledge our obligations, and to them we refer 
our readers. 

We have only to add, that in all these 
meetings the utmost harmony prevailed, 
that a spirit of genuine liberality was mani. 


fested in all its vigour, and that, in the ag- 
gregate, this festival of benevolence presented 
to the world a noble trophy of christian 
triumph, 

a 


THE ORIGINAL TESTATION OF HUMAN 
PIETY; OR, THE TEST OF PIETY IN 
PARADISE. 

“ And the Lord God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to keep it. 
And the Lord God commanded the man, saying, 
Of every tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat. 
But of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou 
eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,” 

Gen. ii. 15—17. 





Sucu, we are informed, by divine autho- 
rity, was the wise and gracious provision 
which the Deity had made to preserve 
mankind in the secure possession of the 
innocence and happiness in which they 
had been originally created, and such was 
the original test of their piety to God. 
The history of that important affair, as 
recorded in the sacred volume, has indeed 
been matter of raillery by unbelievers, 
although their impious raillery would 
clearly betoken their ignorance both of the 
nature of piety, and the nature of human 
innocence ; for, u a careful and im- 
jal review of the sacred history, it will 
lly appear, that the provision which the 
Almighty had made for the preservation of 
our primitive innocence and happiness, 
was every way worthy of its wise and gra- 
cious Author, and was every way adapted 
to answer all the purposes for which it was 
divinely designed. 

It has appeared very strange to men of 
ee minds, that the only verbal law 
which was given to our ts in para- 
dise, should have consisted In a rigid pro- 
hibition on their animal indulgences, and 
more especially in an arbitrary prohibition of 
the fruit ofa particulartree. But it ought to be 
remembered, that the appetites and passions 
of our nature must have supplied our first 
parents with a sufficient excitement to all 
the active duties of human life ; and that 
the law of moral obligation which had been 
written on their consciences, together with 
the native inspirations of the eternal Spirit 
in all their rational and moral faculties, 
must have contained an intuitive restraint 
on every criminal indulgence. Hence, the 
prohibition on the interdicted tree would 
of itself imply the fact of their moral pro- 
bation, the doctrine of a future state ; 
and the terrible alternative of death, and 
everlasting life, would imply the momentous 
doctrine of an everlasting retribution. 

The condition upon which our original 
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parents held the native blessings of their 
imitive innocence and happiness, must 
ve indicated to the clear and upright 
minds of Adam and his wife, that they were 
actually on trial for an everlasting state ; 
and their condition must have supplied 
them with the joyful hope of an everlasting 
life: for if they had maintained their pri- 
mitive innocence to the end of their pro- 
bation, they must have happily secured the 
ion of a glorious and everlasting 
retribution ; because these things {were all 
involved in their primitive condition, and 
in the primitive testation of their piety to 
- A perpetual probation is of itself a 
contradiction : and, therefore, if they were 
really on trial in their original condition, 
a state of retribution must have been before 
them ; and since their exemption from. the 
evils of mortality had been suspended on 
the maintenance of their primitive inno- 
cence and; integrity, their fidelity to the end 
of the term of their probation, must have 
secured to them the ultimate ion of 
eternal life. . And a state of absolute secu- 
rity, an everlasting exemption from all 
temption to evil, is equally the object of 
our religious faith, and of all our native 
hopes, and most ardent desires. 

t has appeared exceedingly strange to 
some persons, that our primitive ancestors 
should not have been formally and verbally 
warned against all the different crimes into 
which human beings have subsequently 
fallen, and that the only verbal law which 
was given to Adam in paradise was, a rigid 

rohibition on the uce of a single tree. 

t such persons do not seem to recollect, 
that it would not have been consistent with 
the character of God, as the wise and righ- 
teous governor of the world, to have actu- 
ally described, or formally anticipated, all 
the guilty practices which have subsequently 
di the conduct of mankind, because 
it would have supplied them with additional 
temptation, by instructing them in the prac- 
tice of criminal things, and it would have 
strengthened the adverse agency of the 
great enemy of our souls. Hence it is, that 
the holy scriptures have never once sup- 
plied mankind with occasions to any cri- 
minal desires, by describing sins before 
their actual commission by mankind. And 
in this matter, therefore, the fact, will fully 
bear out the argument of the case—that we 
have no example in which the sacred 
writers have anticipated unexisting crimes. 

As ‘to the testation of the human character, 
by prohibitions laid upon the fruit of the 
forbidden tree; it ought to be remembered, 
that the fruit was forbidden on account of any 
noxious qualities which it contained, or be- 


cause it would be injurious to the human 
constitution, or because the eating of it 
would be a-‘moral crime, but the prohibition 
was intended as a test of human piety, and 
to remind mankind of their probation for a 
future state, and to give additional security 
against all criminal indulgences. Hence, 
the evil of transgressing that particular com- 
mand, was but the sad forerunner of all 
criminal indulgence, and of all the guilt 
and of all the misery of fallen men. 

Piety to God, in a probationary state, 
must of necessity imply, an uniform sub- 
mission of our appetites and passions to 
divine authority, and it must recognize the 
— solicitude of our heavenly Father 
or our everlasting welfare. It recognizes also 
that im t fact, that the will of God is 
really rule of human happiness; and 
also that the unrestrained indulgence of our 
appetites and ions is incompatible with 
piety, and with the noblest purposes of our 
existence. 


Indeed, the probation of creatures, living 
in an elemental state, and subject to the 
laws of organized existence, must mainly 
and of necessity consist in the temperate 
indulgence of their appetites and passions ; 
and in bringing their desires into an uni- 
form agreement with the will of the Al- 
mighty, as the natural and everlasting rule 
of right and wrong, and good and evil. 
And as the law of moral obligation was 
already written in their hearts, all verbal 
laws must needs be positive, and consist of 
arbitrary eee on the otherwise legi- 
timate indulgence of their animal desires. 

It would be very easy to perceive, how 
well adapted this probation was, to test the 
piety of Adam and his wife. Because a 
paramount regard for the divine authority 
would have certainly restrained them from 
touching the forbidden tree, and their habi- 
tual forbearance would have been an 
effectual security against every criminal 
indulgence ; because it would have given a 
constant activity and an invincible energy 
to the fear of the Lord in their hearts. 

A positive and arbitrary law, could never 
have more benevolent in its form, or 
more liberal in its purposes, than was that 
arbitrary prohibition on the interdicted tree. 
They had free access to every other tree in 
paradise ; and even this single prohibition 
was an act of goodness, and was made for 
purposes far more important than their 
animal indulgences, even for their proba- 
tionary good, and for their everlasting wel- 
fare. At a small expense of animal for- 
bearance, it procured for them advantages 
of infinite importance ; it embodied, in a 
manner, all the discipline of their probation 
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in one single prohibition, and encircled 
them in their primeval innocence, as with 
a cordon of celestial fire. “In the day 
that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.’ 

The original testation of our parents’ 
piety did not consist in their abstinence 
rom the natural indulgence of their own 
appetites and passions, nor in any bodily 
austerities, as though their moral habitudes 
depended only on organic laws; but the pro- 
hibition was intended as a test and guard of 
human piety, and as a means of bringing 
all their appetites and passions into a due 
subordination to the will of God, and to 
keep their hearts alive to their probationary 
trust, and to all the expectation of an ever- 
lasting retribution of security and joy. 

March 15, 1832. 
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The Action g Acids and Alkalies on Vegetable Blues. 
—Tear two red cabbage leaves into shreds, and pour 
upon them a pint of boiling water; after remaining 
an hour, pour off the liquid into a bottle; take four 
wine glasses, and into one put four drops of sulphuric 
acid, into a second six drops of solution of soda, 
into the third six drops of a strong solution of alum, 
and let the fourth glass remain empty. Fill each of 

ese, apparently empty glasses, with the liquid con- 
tained in the bottle, and the first will become a beau- 
tifal red colour, the. second a fine green, and the 
third a purple, while the fourth will of course remain 
pee By adding a little of the acid to the 

een, it will become red, or by adding a little of 
the solution of soda to the red, it will become 
green, Sc. 

Fusible Metal.—Melt together eight parts of bis- 
muth, five parts of lead, and three parts of tio ; ifa 
portion of this alloy, when cold, be put on a piece 
of strong paper, and the paper held over a lighted 
candle, it will melt before the paper burns. 

Peninsular War.—The owners of the grain feared 
the loss of their store without any remuneration ; 
and the poor of the towns and villages, dreading 
scarcity and want, would not divulge the secret of 
the existence of such stores, or of the places of de- 
posit. *‘ My children cannot eat gold,” was the 
reply of a peasant, upon one occasion of great scar- 
city in Spain, when an officer, in a hunger he could 
scarcely endure, offered a doubloon for a loaf of 
bread. It was the invariable custom of the 
Spaniards during the war to bake by stealth; and 
the food wives would move about their dwellings, 
while the important business was going on, as if 
they were engaged in some guilty-matter, and feare 
detection.— Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Library--Memoirs 
of Wellington. 

An Indian Tree.—This grotesque tree (the banyan 
of India,) grows upon one side ofa rock, nearly per- 
pendicular, over the front of which (bein from 
thirty to forty feet high, and as many broad) hun- 
dreds of its roots descend, singularly implicated, 
and forming a kind of network. The stems of the 
tree above rise up thirty feet at least from the rock 
being supported by multitudes of roots, which find 
their sustenance in the soil below. T 
space nearly a hundred feet in compass, and display 
various nd 


and recesses, 
ance. On one side, the impending branches have 
di td forty feet, =I having got 


zont: ranc above, which, though dangling 
ke root as soon as 


to ‘ the pillared shade.’ The natives have a tradition, 
that the seed of this ntic plant was brought by a 
bird the moon.— Missionary Voyages. 

Hi. of Wigs—The Abbé Thiers, that learned 
onl caioasd jiser of the superstiti and abuses 
of the Roman church, has composed a book of nearly 
five hundred pages inst the peruques of eccle- 
siastics. He coeaks of those of the laymen, the use 
of which, commenced in France about the year 





1629. At firat they only covered one side of the 
head, afterwards two sides, and at last, they enve- 
loped the whole head. ‘‘ The courtiers, the red- 
haired, and the scurfheaded,” says the author, 
“* first wore them : courtiers from delicacy, the 
red-haired from vanity, the scurf-headed from neces- 
sity.’ The number of peruqned heads increased to 
such a degree, that in 1 an edict created two hun- 

, and peruquiers. It was 
not till 1660 that ecclesiastics were seen wi 


ruques: the great peruque, also called peruque in 
folio; the little peruques; the — callotte, 
these are the most ancient; the peruke de Bichon ; 
the peruque 4-la-moutanne : the peruque abbe, &c.— 
Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Library. s 


Byron Lost in the Labyrinths of Keretea.—The tra- 
vellers wandered from one grotto to another until 
they came to a fountain of pure water, by the side of 
which they lingered some time, till, observing that 
their torches were wasting, they resolved to return : 
but after exploring the labyrinth for a few minutes, 
they found themselves again close by the side of this 
mysterious spring. It was not without reason the 
then became alarmed, fur the guide confessed wi 
trepidation that he had forgotten the intricacies of 
the cave, and knew vot how to recover the outlet. 
Byron often described this adventure with spirit 
and humour, magnifying both his own and his 
friend's terrors; and though of course there was 
caricature in both, yet the distinction was charac- 
teristic. Mr. Hobhouse, being of a more solid dis- 
position naturally, could discern nothing but a grave 
cause for dread, in being thus lost in the howels of 
the earth; Byron, however, descri his own 
anxiety as a species of i t and. titillati 
which moved him to laughter. Their escape from 
starvation and being buried alive was truly provi- 
dential.—While roaming in a state of despair from 
cave to cell; climbing up narrow apertures; their 
last pine-torch fast consuming ; totally ignorant of 
their position, and all around darkness, = 4 disco- 
vered, as it were by accident, a ray of light gleamin 
towards them, they hastened towards it, and esvivwd 
at the mouth of the cave. Although the poet has not 
made any use of this incident in description, the 
actual experience which it gave him of what despair 
is, could not but enrich his metaphysical taste, and 
increase his knowledge of terrible feelings; of the 
workings of the darkest and dreadest anticipations— 
slow famishing death—cannibalism—and the rage of 
self-devouring hunger.—Galt's Life of Byron. 

Queen Elizabeth—Wer Majesty was far from being 
always accommodating; and it often required no 
aunall degree of patience to bear the effects of her 
violent an bl i 








P unr eaprice. The 
manners of that age were much less refined than those 
of the present ; Pa even then, it appeared no ordi- 
nary breach of decorum in a queen to load her 
attendants with the coarsest epithets, or to vent her 
indignation in blows. ‘The style of gallantry with 
which she encou her courtiers to approach 
her, both cherished this overbearing temper, and 
made her excesses be received rather as the ill- 


letters, we find her addressed, at the age of sixty, 
with all the enthusiastic rapture of a fond lover. 
To feign a dangerous distemper, arising from the 
influence of | aes, ae an a 
passport to her favour; and when she appe: is- 
pleased, the forlorn courtier took his bed in a pa- 


Oxy 0! y, and b 
his tender melancholy in sighs and protestations. 
We find Leicester, and some other ministers, endea- 
vouring to introduce one Dyer to her favour; and 
the means which they employed was, to persuade 
her that a consumption, from which the young maa 
had with difficulty recovered, was brought on by 
the despair with which she had inspired him. Essex 
under her displea- 

restored 


fallen 
sure, ame exceedingly ill, and could be 
to health only by her sending him some broth 
shes for his 





turn, and 

e same sovere: 
who submitted to act the part of sensitive admirers, 
pected m them the most unlimited complianee, 
and, if they proved ~ yg § she gave herself up 
to all the fury of passion, and loaded them with ap- 
rious epithets.— Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
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